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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL 


An institution to which some attention has been paid, and which 
deserves more, is the Chapel Royal. It deserves attention because 
in its most famous years, during the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, it played a considerable part in the development of English 
music and drama. Upon the dramatic side, besides countless ani- 
madversions in histories of the theater, it has been treated exten- 
sively by Professor C. W. Wallace in his Evolution of the English 
Drama! and Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars,? and by Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes in her William Hunnis and the Revels of the Chapel Royal.* 
But even before these scholars began sifting vast piles of Elizabethan 
document for new evidence, the names of William Cornish, Richard 
Edwards, William Hunnis, and Nathaniel Gyles were of recognized 
importance, and a great deal of curiosity had been displayed regard- 
ing the boys who as the “Children of the Chapel” played in the 
hallowed Blackfriars Theater and aroused the wrath of Shakespeare. 
On the musical side much less has been done, and yet there are the 
names of Abyngdon, Cornish, Newark, Tallis, Byrd, Farrant, and 
Gibbons, among others, to whet curiosity. It is in that respect that 
the Chapel deserves more attention. 

The present article, however, attempts to treat the Chapel 
neither from the dramatic nor from the musical point of view. 
Instead I have taken for my point of departure the most important 

| Berlin, 1912. 

2 University of Nebraska Studies, 1908. 

* Vol. XXIX of Bang's Materialien series, 1910. 
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work on the general history of the Chapel which has yet appeared, 
namely, Rimbault’s edition of the Old Cheque Book of the Chapel 
Royal,’ and have attempted to fill in some of the lacunae. Rim- 
bault’s survey of the history and constitution of the Chapel before 
the period covered by the Cheque Book is merely a sketch, to which 
I have been able to add many details. And especially he seems not 
to have known that in the Bodleian is a manuscript register duplicat- 
ing the Cheque Book in the main, but varying from it in many par- 
ticulars and richer by important entries after 1600. This document 
should be known to all students whose work touches upon the 
Chapel Royal. I feel, accordingly, that its publication is the most 
important function of the present article, and that the historical 
survey is to be regarded as a prefatory note. 





1. THE CHAPEL BEFORE EDWARD 


Prior to the time of Edward IV notices of the constitution and 
regulation of the Chapel Royal are scattering and thin. The earliest 
particulars date from the reign of Henry I (1100-1135), and are 
meager enough. They are contained in the Liber Rubeus Scacarii, 
where they form part of a table of household regulations headed 
Haec est constitutio Domus Regis de procurationibus.2, There were 
two gentlemen, four servants, and two sumpter-horses, whoever and 
whatever else there may have been. 

The ordinances of Edward III concerning his Chapel are vague; 
all we can discover is that there were a dean and five clerks.? The 


1 Printed by the Camden Society, new series, No. 3. 

2 The Liber Rubeus has been edited by Hubert Hall and published as No. 99 of the 
**Rolls Series.'" The section dealing with the Chapel is found on p. 807 of Vol. III. 
The same constitutions of the royal household form a part of the Liber Niger Scacarii, 
which has been reprinted by Thomas Hearne, Oxford, 1728. Cf. Hall's Introduction, 
Vol. III, p. cclxxxviii, where he points out that whereas the document in the Black Book 
had been previously dated Henry II, its proper date is Henry I, ca. 1135, as the Red Book 
shows. 

The section of the Liber Rubeus relating to the Chapel runs as follows: 

Capellanus Custos Capellae et Reliquiarum Conridium duorum hominum; et iiij 
servientes Capellae, unusquisque duplicem cibum; et duo sumarii Capellae, unusquisque 
denarium in die; et jd. ad ferrandum in mense. Ad servitium Capellae, duos cereos die 
Mercurii et ij die Sabbati; et unaquaque nocte j cereum coram reliquiis; et xxx frustra 
candelarum; et } galonem de vino claro ad missam: et unum sextarium de vino 
expensabili die Absolutionis, ad lavandum altare. In die Paschae ad communionem j 
sextarium de vino claro et j de expensabili. _ ; 

Clericus expensae panis et vini, ijs in die, et siminellum sal{atum], et j sextarium 
vini expensabilis, et j cereolum, et xxiiij frustra candelarum. 





3 A Collection of Ordinance and Regulation for the Government of the Royal Household, 
é&c. Printed for the Society of Antiquaries, John Nichols, London, 1790, p. *10. 
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ordinances of 33 Henry VI give us clearly the membership of the 
Chapel at that time: ‘‘1 Deane, 20 Chapeleins and Clerks, 7 Childryn, 
1 Chaplain Confessor for the Householde, 1 Yoman.’! Within the 
year, however, the number of the children was increased to ten, for 
in 1456 (34 Henry VI) forty marks were granted to Henry Abyngdon 
for the instruction and governance of ten boys of the Chapel of the 
Household.? 

To these familiar but meager facts concerning the Chapel before 
Edward IV, I am able to add a few items which have hitherto escaped 
notice. In the Calendar of Patent Rolls, under date of April 18, 1414, 
is an acquittance to Richard Prentys, late dean of the Chapel, of 
responsibility for the equipment thereof, excepting certain articles 
which are granted as gifts to various chapels and persons; and this 
list of exceptions, covering nearly two pages of fine type, bears 
witness to an opulent establishment. From the first year of Henry 
VI (1423) comes the first mention of the Children of the Chapel which 
involves anything more than a bare enumeration. It forms part of 
the proceedings of the Privy Council for June 15, 1423: 

Thys ben ye nessessary thynges yt be rythe nedful for ye schyldern of 
ye schapel, of ye wych ye namys be, 

Thomas Myldevale 
John Brampton 
John Maydeston 
John Grymmesby 
Nicolas Hyll 
Stephanus Howell 

In primis every schyld j. gowne & j. hode & j. doubelat & ij. payre of 
linnen clothys and ij payr of hosyn and iij payr of schon. 

In bedyng ij. schylder j. contour & testour &i. payr blankets & ij. payr 
schetys & j. paylet & j. canvas.| 

Littera inde fuit facta apud Westmonasterium xxiij.° 

die Junij anno &c primo.* 
Not without interest, also, is a petition of the clerks of the Chapel, 
made to the Privy Council on August 6, 1455 (33 Henry VI), to 
consider “the grete labour that thei have daily in your chapell 

\ Ibid., p. *17. 

2 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, p. 279. 


3 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council ef England (edited by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, London, 1834), III, 104. 
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bicause the numbre of hir feliship is lasse that it was woned to be, 
and for to ordeyne such a numbre as they may endure and doo better 
service to God and to your highnesse, and that this numbre may be 
at the least xxiiij. synging men.””! 

By this time a method of recruiting for the Chapel had been put 
in use which was to continue in favor for two centuries—namely, 
that of impressing from the choirs of other churches. I am not 
aware how old this seemingly high-hended practice was. It was an 
expedient frequently used, as every student knows, not only for 
filling the ranks of the Chapel Royal, but also for obtaining men 
of almost any kind—artificers,? mechanics, musicians, etc.—to do 
work for the crown. The earliest writ of this kind for the Chapel 
that I have been able to find was granted in 1420, when John Pyamour, 
clerk, was authorized to take up as many boys as were needed for 
the Chapel wherever he could find them and to bring them to the 
king, who was then in the duchy of Normandy.’ The oft-printed 
grant to John Melyonek of September 16, 1484,‘ which authorized 
him to take up “al suche singing men & childre being expart in the 
said science of Musique as he can finde and think sufficient and able 
to do vs seruice,”’ is noteworthy in that it directs the impressment of 
men as well as boys. The writs of later date were confined to 
children. How they came to be abused forms one of the most 
interesting chapters in the dramatic history of the Chapel. 

In order that the depredations of the master of the Chapel might 
not injure certain other favored choirs, such as those of St. Paul’s 
and the royal chapels at Westminster and Windsor, exemptions were 
frequently granted these institutions. The earliest of these that has 
come to my hand is dated July 9, 1453, when, at the request of 
Thomas Lyseux, dean of St. Paul’s, protection was granted for all 
choristers and ministers of the said church, with the assurance that 
neither the dean of the king’s Chapel nor any other officer or 

1 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England (edited by Sir Harris 
Nicholas, London, 1834), VI, 256. 

2Cf. the patent to John de Sponlee in 1350 to impress masons and artificers for 
work on the new Chapel of St. George, Windsor, and to arrest and imprison such as 
disobeyed. Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1348-50, p. 488. 

3 Patent Rolls, 7 Henry V, memb. 11d, January 14. 

*See Rimbault, Old Cheque Book, p. vii; Collier, History of the English Drama 


(1879), I, 41, among others. 
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minister of the king should take any such chorister or minister for 
the use and service of the king or other against his will.! 


2. THE CHAPEL UNDER EDWARD IV 

The first full and satisfactory description of the Chapel Royal 
dates from the reign of Edward IV, and is contained in the Liber 
Niger Domus Regis.2. There were twenty-six chaplains and clerks, 
appointed by the king or the dean, ‘“‘men of worship endowed with 
vertuous morall and speculatife as of their musique showing in 
discant, cleare voysid weele releesid and pronounceing, eloquent in 
redyng, suffisaunt in Organes playing, and modestial!l in all othir 
manner of behaveing.’’ They lodged together at or near the court, 
and had, each of them, ‘‘for winter and summer cloathing of the 
grete warderobe of housold fortie shillings.’’ The yeomen of the 
Chapel, called also “pistelers,’’ were two in number. They were 
usually appointed from Children of the Chapel when their voices 
changed. They received each a daily stipend of 3d. and clothing 
from the Wardrobe such as the rest of the Household wore—“ playn 
and noe partie’; or as an alternative they were allowed by special 
dispensation to draw a yearly wage of 53s. 4d. The children were 
eight in number, and were supplied in all things pertaining to their 
apparel from the Jewelhouse. They were under the supervision of 
the master of song, chosen by the dean from among the gentlemen 
of the Chapel; “and he to drawe theise childryn aswell in the schoole 
of facett, as in songe organes or such othir vertuys.”’ They sat at 
the Chapel board next the yeomen of the Vestry, and had for livery 
two loaves, a mess of “grete mete,”’ and two gallons of ale. They 
had one servant among them “to trusse and bere thair harnys and 
to sett thair Livereys in Court.”” And when they went about with 
the court on one of its removings, they each had 4d. for horse hire. 
When their voices changed, if they could not be retained in the 
Chapel or given a place at court, they were sent to either of the 
universities, and there lodged in a college of the king’s foundation 
until further advancement was devised for them. 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rells, 1452-61, p. 90. 

2 This document, frequently cited, has been printed with many inaccuracies in the 
Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government of the Royal Household, before 
referred to. 
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These provisions for the children and other members of the 
Chapel Royal are both generous and ample. Doubtless many of the 
rules were taken over from the ordinances of Edward III, to which 
reference is made. The most kindly of the provisions for choristers 
is that which assured them a competent living when they had out- 
grown their usefulness in the Chapel. It continued in force down to 
the reign of thrifty Elizabeth, when, along with many other per- 
quisites of the Chapel, it lapsed,’ and it was revived by James I.? 
Most of the children, however, seem not to have availed themselves 
of the chance to go through the university; many of them stayed on 
in the Chapel, which itself offered a career of distinction, or went into 
the chapels of other churches, or went into the court. Some lived 
to an old age in the Chapel. 

But to return to the regulations of Edward IV. The office of 
dean was one “given without presentation or confirmation of any 
Bishop.” Under his appointment was the master of grammar. 
This man was to be versed in poetry and the rules of grammar; 
his duties were to teach the king’s henchmen, the Children of the 


Chapel ‘‘after they can their descant,” the clerks of the Almonry, 
and such other men and children about the court as might be disposed 
to learn. For these services he was paid 43d. a day, or 9 marks a 
year. At this time, apparently, the instruction of the Children of 
the Chapel was divided between a master of music and a master of 


grammar. 
3. THE CHAPEL UNDER HENRY VIII 


The next set of Chapel regulations we come upon dates from the 
seventeenth year of Henry VIII, and is contained in the same volume 
with the Liber Niger It conveys little information for our purpose 
because the numbers of the various members of the Chapel are not 
given, but instead such information as was more interesting to the 
officers of the household, namely, what livery they took and at what 


1 Cf. the petition of William Hunnis in 1583, below. 

2 As part of an impressment writ to Nathaniel Gyles in 1604. 

*Harl. MS 642. These institutions are arranged under two different headings: 
the first, on fol. 129 ff., is ‘‘Statuta Regis Henrici octavi facta anno Regni sui 170°’; the 
second, fol. 142, *‘Thappointment of Lodging made by the kings grace at his Mannor 
of Eltham the 17th daye of Januarye in the 17th yeare of his most noble Raigne.’" From 
the second heading the regulations are generally known as the ‘Statutes of Eltham.”’ 
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board they sat. One section of these statutes, which provides that 
a portion of the Chapel shall accompany the court on its peregrina- 
tions, is worth especial note, for it means that the master of the 
children accompanied the court not only on its progresses about 
England but also into France. We can trace him there at least 
twice: once at the time of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, in 1520, 
and probably again in 1544-45, when Henry was waging his last war 
against the French.! When we recollect that during the reign of 
Henry, and indeed until late in the century, the Chapel master was 
the mainspring of court revelry, deviser and composer of masques 
and plays, and actor in them; and when we consider how the native 
interludes born at court reflected the similar work of France, as in the 
plays of Heywood, then we may begin to speculate as to whether 
the French drama came to England or (as seems equally likely) the 
Englishmen learned it in France on just such occasions as that of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, and whether the Chapel, through its 
master, was not an influential factor in bringing the farce back to 
England. 

Aside from the Statutes of Eltham, references to Henry VIII’s 
Chapel are without number in the Household Books, Accounts of 
the Treasurer of the Chamber, and other records of the sort. We can 
judge from them that the constitution of the Chapel was pretty 
stable by the accession of Henry, although there were variations in 
the number of men and boys. The gentlemen ranged in number 
from twenty to thirty-two and the children from eight to twelve. 
A puzzling feature of the various sets of figures we encounter is that 
the Chapel seems not to have increased steadily in size from the 
beginning to the end of the reign but grew and diminished without 
apparent reason. For example, in the first year of Henry’s reign 


1 Among the list of Chapel men who are ordered to accompany Henry into France 
on the occasion of the Field of the Cloth of Gold (see below, p. 244) occurs the name of 
Cornish. That the children also went along is implied by an entry in one of the Books 
of King’s Payments (Ezcheg. Miscel., T.R., Vol. CCXVI, p. 201): 12 H. VIII, Aug. 1, 
“‘Item to master Cornisshe opon a warrant for the diettes of x Children euery of theim 
at ijd. the day for lxij dais at the kinges Journey to Calais. from the xxtiix day of May 
unto the xxijti day of July last—-Ciijs. iiijd."’ 

The evidence of the presence of the master in France during the wars of 1544-45 
is not so clear. Nevertheless the fact that the Chapel boys were there, as shown by the 
wardrobe accounts of Sir Ralph Sadler (see below, p. 241), is a strong implication. It is 
unlikely that they would be taken without their master. 
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(1509) there were thirty men and ten children;! whereas in 1553 the 
numbers seem to have been, respectively, twenty and eight.” 

About March, 1518, Henry VIII told Cornish, then master of 
the Chapel, that Wolsey’s chapel was better than his. Cornish 
seems to have taken measures at once, for Pace, Wolsey’s confidant, 
wrote his master on April 1 that “Cornysche doth greatly laud and 
praise the child of your chapel sent hither, not only for his sure and 
cleanly singing, but also for his good and crafty descant, and doth 
in like manner extol Mr. Pygote for the teaching of him.’ The 
superiority of the great churchman’s chapel is attested in a letter 
from Pace of the preceding March: 

My lord, if it were not for the personal love that the King’s highness 
doth bear unto your grace, surely he would have out of your chapel, not 
children only, but also men; for his grace hath plainly shown unto Cornysche 
that your grace’s chapel is better than his, and proved the same by this 
reason, that if any manner of new song should be brought unto both the 
said chapels to be sung ex improviso, then the said song should be better and 
more surely handled by your chapel than by his grace’s.‘ 

The splendors of Wolsey’s chapel were the admiration of the times; 
the cardinal lavished particular care on it, and enriched it with the 
plunder of Northumberland’s famous and no less splendid chapel. 

A more detailed account of the Chapel is given in The Booke of the 
new order of the Houshold of Henry VIII,® which is to be assigned to 
the seventeenth year, as nearly as I can tell from the dating of the 


1 From items in a volume of Wardrobe Accounts in the Lord Chamberlain's Office 
(L. C. 2/1, Public Record Office). On fol. 153, among warrants issued in the first year 
of Henry VIII, are mentioned cloth and accessories for thirty surplices for the men, and 
the same for ten surplices for the boys. 

2 See Mrs. Stopes’s William Hunnis, p. 15, where it is a question of forty surplices 
for the men and sixteen for the children. Here, as frequently in these records, the 
garments are numbered on the basis of two apiece. 

2 Brewer and Gairdner, Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, Il, Part II, § 4055. 

4 Tbid., § 4024. 

5 Cf. Bishop Percy's edition of The Regulations and Establishment of the Royal House- 
hold of Henry Algernon Percy, The Fifth Earl of Northumberland, London, 1770, p. 428. 
Wolsey’s confiscations came after the death of this earl, on the accession of his son. 

The accounts in this little volume are of great interest as showing how nearly royal 
were the households of the great nobles. The Northumberland chapel was smaller, to 
be sure, than that of Henry VIII, but it made up for lack of numbers in lavishness of 
furnishings, which may be read of in Bishop Percy's book. There were ten men and six 
children. One extract illustrates the scale of wages that singing men might expect to 
receive in those days. It is found on p. 47. 
Two at v marc a pece—Oone at xls. Viz. ij Bassys ij Tenors and vj Countertenors 
Childeryn of the Chapel vj after xxvs the pece. 

¢L. C. 5/12 (Public Record Office). 
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manuscript—the year of the Statutes of Eltham. On page 50, among 
the wages of the ordinary of the king’s side, occurs the following list: 
The Deane to Eate with Master Treasurer or Master Com- 


ptroller. 
Gentlemen of ye Chapell 
Master of the Chiidren for his wages . .  xxxii 
Chapell And xxx Boordwages 
& Gospellerfor wages . . . . . . . xiijli vjs viijd 
Vestry Epistoler ........ . . xij vje viijd 
a a 
Yeomen of the Vestry . . . .. .. xii 
xli 
ee ee a ee eee xii 
Children of yeChapelx . . . . . .  Ixvj!i xiije iiijd 


The children received no regular wage, but were given a liberal 
largess on high feast days, and received other fees from various 
sources and on various occasions. They were remembered on the 
birthdays of the king and of the royal family. In the matter of 
payments for plays, the master, no doubt, got the lion’s share; 
but very likely a few pence were given the children for their extra 
labor. The largess on high feast days included payments of twenty 
shillings at Allhallowtide for singing Audivi vocem, and forty shillings 
at Christmas for singing Gloria in excelsis. These payments, with 
various others, brought the sum of largesses to £9-13-4. 

The children were dressed from the Wardrobe, and that in no 
mean fashion. Among the accounts of Sir Ralph Sadler as Custodian 
of the Wardrobe, a° 35-36 Henry VIII (1544-45), are given the 
expenses of Henry’s voyage to France in that year, when he was 
waging his last war on the French:! 


For x singinge Off Stoore of the greate Warderobe sine 
Chyldren xilij yardes of skarlett kersey for hoose precio 
for the said children 
George Bristowe for xiij yardes of yel- xx" 
low kersey for hoose for them also price iiij4 
the yarde ij iiij4 
of stoore ij yardes of satten crimsin for sine 
the coveringe of hattes for the children precio 
sine pretio 
Item of the same stoore ij yardes of yel- __ sine 


lowe satten for the same cause sine pretio precio 
1 Exchequer Accounts, 443/10 (P.R.O.). 
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At another time this equipment was required for the use of the 
Chapel boys: 

For gownes of Tawney Chamblett lined with black satin of Bruges, 
and Milan bonettes for the said children. . . . xliij'i iij* iiij4. For two 
children of the King’s Chapell, for 2 gownes of Black. Chamblett, lined with 
black satin of Bruges, 2 cotes of yellow satten of Bruges lined with Coton, 
and 2 Milan bonnettes, and for the making and lining of said gownes and 
cotes as in the said boke at large it duly apperes x!i xviij*.! 

The children seem to have been boarded by their master; but 
the evidence in this regard is a little confusing, for the household 
ordinances, such as those contained in the Liber Niger and the 
Statutes of Eltham, assign to the boys a place at the court table. 
Yet we find such payments as this (9 Henry VIII, July 5): “Item 
to master Cornisshe opon a warrant for the bordding of x Children 
of the Chapell euery of theim at viij* the weke for iij wekes ended 
the xxvijth day of Juyne—xx*.’” This looks as though the boarding 
was done by the master, who was reimbursed in part or in whole by 
the crown. It was the custom at this time for the choir-boys to 
lodge with their master, the cost being defrayed by a grant of money 
from the treasury. The patent to Newark,’ for example, reads that 
he was to be paid forty marks yearly for the teaching of ten boys 
and for supplying them with beds and clothing. 

The gentlemen of the Chapel received as their usual wage 73d. 
a day apiece. In addition they had various fees and largesses. One 
regular fee of £13-6-8 fell at Christmas. Others came at other 
times for other reasons. On January 6, 2 Henry VIII, they were 
paid £6—13-4 “for praying for the quenes grace for hir goode delyuer- 
aunce.’* Once a year the gentlemen held a feast, to which it was 
customary for the king to contribute. In earlier times he gave a 
buck, which was commuted at a later period to money for food and 
wine, and finally set at £3. 

There is no complete record of the personnel of the Chapel before 
1560, the year in which the Cheque Book begins; but among the 
various household accounts are a number of lists scattered over the 

1 Cited by Mrs. Stopes, William Hunnis, p. 15. 

2 Excheg. Miscel., Treasury of Receipt, Vol. CCXV, p. 527. 

?In Patent Rolls, 9 Henry VII, memb. 31 (7); dated September 17, 1493. 


‘ Excheg. Miscel., T.R., Vol. CCXV, p. 100. 
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reigns of the two Henrys, Edward, and Mary, which serve, although 
incompletely, to fill in that period.t Some of them have been 
published. The earliest that I have found relates to equipment 
for the funeral of Elizabeth, wife of Henry VII, and therefore is 
dated February 23, 1504.2. The following names of gentlemen of 
the Chapel are given: Edward John, William Newerk, John Sidburgh, 
Thomas Bladesmyth, John Penne, Henry Wilkyns, John Cornish,* 
John Prate, Robert Fairfaux, John Petwyn, Thomas Sexton, William 
Sturton, Robert Penne, John Fyssher, John Venner, John Fowler, 
William Tebbe, William Browne. 

My next list is published now for the first time. It occurs in a 
volume of Wardrobe Accounts in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office.‘ 
The book is undated, but the association of the names of Newark, 
Crane, and Cornish shows that the list belongs subsequent to the 
one of 1504, in which Crane’s name does not appear, and previous to 


1 From the Calendar of Patent Rolls, with some aid from other source books, certain 
of the more prominent officials of the Chapel can be traced back for some distance. 

The following is a list of deans, so far as I could trace them, with the dates of the 
documents which contain their names: John de Wodeford (April 25, 1349), John de 
Leek (June 23, 1356), Thomas de Lynton (August 20, 1380), John Boor (January 20, 
1389), Richard Kyngeston (February 6, 1400), Richard Prentys (March 10, 1403), 
Edmund Lacy (April 18, 1414), Robert Gilbert (May 30, 1421), Richard Praty (appointed 
March 1, 1432; cf. Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, Vol. I1V), John Croucher 
(July 12, 1440), Robert Ayscogh (May 19, 1447), William Say (July 13, 1449), William 
Dudley (July 30, 1471), John Gunthorpe (November 10, 1481), William Chauntre 
(May 16, 1483), Richard Hill (1489; ef. Cal. Inquisitions, H. VII, Vol. II), Thomas Jane 
(November 7, 1496), Richard Nikke (called “late dean’’ on April 24, 1501), Geoffrey 
Simeon (January 17, 1501). 

Of these men, Boor, Kyngeston, Prentys, and Lacy came in direct succession, and 
so did Gunthorpe and Chauntre. I am not sure of any of the others. 

The succession of masters of the children is clear from John Plummer on. His 
grant of office took effect September 29, 1444. Following him came Henry Abyngdon 
(appointed March 16, 1455), Gilbert Banaster (September 29, 1478), Lawrence Squire 
(September, 1486), William Newark (1493), William Cornish (September, 1509), William 
Crane (Easter, 1523), Richard Bower (June 30, 1545). Cf. Wallace’s Evolution of the 
English Drama, passim. 

I have found only one reference to the master of song, who by che ordinances of 
Edward IV (q.v.) is distinguished from the master of grammar. The Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, under date of March 24, 1465, contains a grant for life to the king’s servitor Robert 
Bunnock, for his good services in the instruction of boys in the art of music to sing in 
the king's chapel, of a yearly rent of 10 marks. 

For other miscellaneous items connected with the personnel of the Chapel prior to 
Edward IV, cf. Cambridge History of English Literature, VI, 280 ff. (Manly’s article on 
“The Chapel Royal’’). 

2 Printed in Henry Cart de Lafontaine’s The King’s Music, London, 1909. 

3Is this correct? Nothing is known of a John Cornish, whereas William Cornish 
had been about court, presumably as member of the Chapel, since 1493. 


4L. C. 2/1, fol. 202 6 (Lord Chamberlain's office, P.R.O.). 
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November, 1509, when Newark is reported to be dead.1 Among 
the ordained priests are listed: Master Doctor Atwatler], Dean, 
Sir Richard Surlond, Sir Roger Norton, Sir John Kyte, Sir John 
Coole, Sir William Post, Sir John annes, Sir John ffouler, Gospeller. 
The gentlemen were: Robert ffeyrefax, William Newark, John 
Sudburgh, William Cornysshe, Edward John, William Broun, John 
Petroyn (?), William Crane, John Weyver, John penne, William 
Sturton, John Smythe, Roberte penne, Thomas Sexton, John ffyssher, 
Henry Stevynson, William Dobeney, Henry prentyce. There was 
an unnamed sergeant of the Vestry. The epistolers were: Robert 
hawkyns, John Buntyng, Nicholas hornclyff, and Geffrey Wryght, 
groom. The children were: William Colman, William Maxe, 
William Alderson, henry Merett, John Williams, Arthur lovekyn, 
Nicholas Joe, John Graunger, Edward Coke, henry Andrewe. 

The next list, taken from an accounting of liveries for the funeral 
of Prince Henry in February, 1511, duplicates in the main the 
preceding.* The gentlemen were: Master Doctor Farefax, Edward 
John, John Lloid, John Sidborough, William Browne, William 
Cornysh, William Sturton, William Crane, John Pende, Thomas 
Sexton, John Wever, John Fissher, Robert Pende, Henry Stevenson, 
William Daubeney, Henry Prentisshe, Thomas Farthyng, John 
Gyles, Robert Hawkyns, John Petwyn, Davy Burten. The children 
were: William Colman, William Maxe, William Alderson, Henry 
Meryell, John Williams, John Graunger, Arthur Lovekyn, Henry 
Andrewe, Nicholas Ioy, Edward Cooke, James Curteys. 

Another interesting list, unfortunately confined to the gentlemen, 
gives us the names of the Chapel in 1520. It is taken from a docu- 
ment relating to the Field of the Cloth of Gold.* The italicized 
names are those which occur in the 1509 (?) list: Sir Roger Norton, 
subdean, Sir William Tofte, Sir John Cole, Sir John Muldre, Sir 
Andrew Yong, Sir Thomas Hal, Sir William Blakenden, Sir Richard 
Elys, Robert Fairefax, John Lloyd, John Sudborow, William Cornysh, 
Robert Penne, John Wever, John Fisher, William Daubney, Thomas 
Farthing, Henry Stevinson, Robert Hawkins, Davy Burton, John 


1 Cambridge History of English Literature, VI, 282. 
2 Printed also in Lafontaine’s The King’s Music. 
’ Brewer and Gairdner, op. cit., III, Part I, 245. 
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Giles, Thomas Bury, John Tyl, William Colman, Thomas Cheyny, 
William Hogeskyn, Robert Jones, William Crane, Sir Robert Cotes, 
gospeller, Sir John Whetwood, epistoler, William Rothewel, John 
Bunting, Nicholas Horneclif, William Lambe, Geoffrey Write. When 
Parliament was held at Blackfriars on November 3, 1529, John 
Bunting sat with Richard Gibson for Rumney. 

Still another list dates from February, 15 Henry VIII (1524); 
it forms part of the estreats of the subsidy leviable on the king’s 
household.! The original I found to be in very bad condition, the 
names much faded. Nevertheless I deciphered the following, which 
are found in the 1520 list: Robert Penne, John Wever, John Fisher, 
William Daubney, Henry Stevinson, Robert Hawkins, Davy Burton, 
John Giles, Thomas Bury, John Tyl, William Coleman, William 
Rothewell, and William Lambe. Newcomers were: Robert Phillip, 
Nicholas (Woodruff ?), John (Ricroft ?), Richard (Horne ?), Robert 
Walsingham, John Dale, Robert Skynner, William Pe(n?), Thomas 
Skelton, James Michell, Peter Dalton, John Dawson, John Grove, 
Henry Grove, Thomas Inglisshe, Richard Veay. 

One more list from the time of Henry VIII I add because it has 
a double value, in that it indicates the scale of wages which obtained 
among the men of the Chapel in 1526 and introduces some new and in- 
teresting names:? “Ministers of the King’s chapel, 73d. a day:—Ric. 
Ward, Thos. Haule, Ric. Elles, . . . . y Dogget, Thos. Wescot, Emery 
Tuckfyld, Andrew Trace, Nic. Archbold, Wm. Walker, Wm. Crane, 
Robt. Pend [doubtless Penne], John Fisher, Hen. Stephinson, 
Thos. Bury, Wm. Colman, Robert Johns, Robt. Phillipps, Avery 
Burnett, Hugh Roodes, Thos. Byrd, Ric. Bower, Ric. Pygot, Edm. 
Bekham, Robt. Pury, Wm. Barbor, John Fuller, Robt. Rychmount, 
John Alyn, John Stephen. At43d. a day:—Simon Gyldar, gospeller, 
Ric. Greene, verger. At 3d. a day:—John Singer, epistoler, Ralph 
Tapping, yeoman.” Richard Bower appears here for the first time; 
he was later the successor of Crane as master of the children. Hugh 
Rhodes was the author of the metrical Book of Nurture and the 
“Song of the Boy Bishop of St. Paul’s.’”’ I should like to connect the 
name of Thomas Wescott with the more famous Sebastian Westcote 


1 Excheg. Q.R. 69/23 (P.R.O.). 
2 Brewer and Gairdner, op. cit., IV, Part I, §1939 (p. 870). 
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who was for many years the master of the children of St. Paul’s 
and the producer of their plays, but as yet I have been unable to 
substantiate my guess. Thomas Bird, of course, is well known in 
the history of music. 

From other accounts during Henry’s reign we glean occasional 
names which go to swell our lists of Chapel members. Thus we 
find Cornish being paid quarterly 33s. 4d. for “fynding & teaching of 
William Saundres late childe of the Chapell.”! Again,? he is recorded 
as having been paid, a° 6 Henry VIII, £6—-13-4 for “‘oone master 
Gyles* that plaid on thorgans in the kinges Chapell,’”’ and ‘oone 
Corbroude a syngyng man” is paid 66s. 8d. by the hands of Cornish. 
Other names we are familiar with are those of Robert Testwood and 
John Marbeck, both singing men, who were arraigned and con- 
demned in relation to the Mass in 35 Henry VIII.4 Robert White, 
a composer famous in his day, is supposed to have been of Henry’s 
Chapel.§ 


4. THE CHAPEL UNDER THE LATER TUDORS AND JAMES I 


By the accession of Edward VI the Chapel had pretty well 


crystallized in its composition, and it changed little throughout 
succeeding reigns. The standard which it thus maintained was 
thirty-two gentlemen, besides eight or nine gospellers, vergers, 
yeomen, etc., and twelve children. Mrs. Stopes prints a list of the 
gentlemen of Edward’s Chapel in her book on William Hunnis.® 
At this time the master of the children was Richard Bower, who 
received the same fees for his services as Cornish and Crane before 
him—£40 wages, £9-13—4 for largess for the children at high feasts, 
and £16 for breakfasts for the children. The gentlemen were these: 
Emery Tuckfield, Nicholas Aurchbalde, William Walker, Robert 
Chamberleyne, John Leide, William Gravesend, John Angell, Wil- 
liam Hutchins, Robert Philipps, Thomas Byrde, Richard Bowyer, 
Robert Pirrey, William Barbor, Robert Richmond, Thomas Waite, 

1 Excheg. Muscel., T.R., Vol. CCOXY, p. 527. 

2 Ibid., p. 371. 

3? The same, probably, as the John Gyles in the 1520 list. 

4 Hall's Chronicle, p. 858. 

’ Mrs. Stopes, William Hunnis, p. 17. 


6 Ibid., p. 21. 
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Thomas Talles, Nicholas Mellowe, Thomas Wright, Robert Stone, 
John Benbowe, John Sheppheard, William Mauperley, George 
Edwards, Robert Morcocke, William Hynnes [Hunnis], Thomas 
Manne, Richard Aylesworth, Thomas Palfreman, Roger Kenton, 
Lucas Caustell, Richard Farrant, Edward Adams (these all at 73d. 
the day); John Smith and Robert Bassocke (at 43d. the day); 
Thomas Causton, Richard Lucam, John Denham, Walter Thirleby, 
and Tedder Morrison! (at 3d. the day); and Hugh Williams (at 
40s. the year).? 

Mrs. Stopes has also printed, in the Athenaeum,’ a Chapel list 
from the first year of Queen Mary. It is almost identical with the 
one just given, except that instead of thirty-two gentlemen there are 
only twenty-nine, the missing names being those of John Leide, 
Robert Philipps, and Thomas Manne, and, instead of John Smith 
and Richard Lucam among the subsidiary officers, we find John 
Singer, “gospeler preste,’’ and Richard Lever; but it is possible 
that the last two pairs of names are the same, and have been wrongly 
inscribed or wrongly read. 

In none of these lists does the name of Richard Edwards appear; 
yet he entered the Chapel soon after Mary’s accession, for in the 
roll of New Year’s gifts for Philip and Mary, in 1556-57, his name is 
included, along with Shepherd’s of the Chapel, for presenting verses.* 
Neither do we find the name of Christopher Tye, the famous organ- 
ist; yet in 1553 when he published his metrical rendering of the 
Acts of the Apostles, he called himself on the title-page ‘gentleman 
of his Majesty’s Chapel.’’ As we progress farther into the century 
the familiar names become more numerous. Palfreyman, Tye, 
Tallis, Farrant, Shepherd, Bird, were men who belong to the history 
of music, or, as in the case of Farrant, to music and drama. 

While there are no household ordinances of Queen Mary extant, 
to my knowledge, like those of Henry and Edward, yet it seems as 


though she intended to keep up the Chapel with the same liberality 
1 In the list of Mary, referred to in the next paragraph, Mrs. Stopes gives the name 
as Morris Tedder. I do not know which may be right. 
2 In Rimbault’s Old Cheque Book, p. x, is a Chapel list of the time of Edward which was 
reprinted from Hawkins and Burney. It is identical with the list above except that 
John Kye appears in place of John Leide. 


3 September 9, 1905, p. 347. 
‘Mrs. Stopes, William Hunnis, p. 23. 
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that her father used. For instance, she made special provision in the 
first year of her reign for the transportation of the children at such 
times as the court removed from London.! But under the economical 
rule of Elizabeth many of the perquisites heretofore belonging to the 
children and their master were allowed to lapse, with what result we 
may judge from the pathetic appeal of William Hunnis, the master, 
in 1583. Although this petition has been frequently printed,? it is 
too important to omit from any history of the Chapel Royal. 


Maye it please yo" honores william Hunnys MF of the Children of hir 
highnes Chappell, most humble beseecheth to consid? of these fewe lynes. 

first hir Maiestie alloweth for the dyett of xij children of hir sayd 
Chappell daylie vj4 a peece by the daye, and xl!i by the yeare for theyre 
apparrell and all other furneture. 

Agayne there is no ffee allowed neyther for the mt of the sayd children 
nor for his vssher, and yet neuertheless is he constrayned, over and besydes 
the vssher still to kepe bothe a man servant to attend vpon them and lyke- 
wyse a woman seruant to wash and kepe them cleane. 

Also there is no allowance for the lodginge of the sayd Children, such 
tyme as they attend vppon the Courte, but the m® to his greate charge is 
dryuen to hyer chambers both for him self, his vssher Chilldren and servantes. 

Also theare is no allowaunce for ryding Jornies when occasion serueth 
the mt to trauell or send into sundrie partes within this Realme, to take vpp 
and bring such children as be thought meete to be trayned for the service of 
hir mavzestie. 

Also there is no allowaunce ne other consideracion for those children 
whose voyces be chaunged, whoe onelye do depend vpon the charge of the 
sayd Mr yntill such tyme as he may preferr the same with cloathing and 
other furniture, vnto his no smalle charge. 

And although it may be obiected that hir Maiestes allowaunce is no 
whitt less then hir Maiestes ffather of famous memorie therefore allowed: 
yet considering the pryces of thinges present to the tyme past and what 
annuities the m? then hadd out of sundrie abbies within this Realme, besydes 
sondrie giftes from the kinge, and dyuers perticuler ffees besydes, for the 
better mayntenaunce of the sayd children and office: and besides also there 
hath ben withdrawne from the sayd chilldren synce her Maiestes comming 
to the Crowne xij4 by the daye which was allowed for theyr breakefastes as 
maye apeare by the Treasorer of the Chamber his accompt, for the tyme 


1 Mrs. Stopes, William Hunnis, p. 252. 

2 E.g., by Wallace, Evolution of the English Drama, pp. 156-58, and Mrs. Stopes, 
William Hunnis, pp. 252-53. I have used Wallace's text as being literally faithful. 
The original is in S. P. Dom. Eliz., CLXIII, No. 88. It is indorsed ‘1583 Novembr 
The humble peticion of the Mr of the Children of hir highnes Chappell."’ 
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beinge. with other allowaunces incident to the office as appeareth by the 
auntyent accomptes in the sayd office, which I heere omytt. 

The burden heereof hath from tyme to tyme so hindred the Mrs of the 
children viz m™ Bower, m™ Edwardes, my sellf and mf ffarant: that notwith- 
standing some good helpes otherwyse some of them dyed in so poore case, 
and so deepelie indebted that they haue not left scarcelye wherewith to 
burye them. 

In tender consideracion whereof, might it pleaes yo™ honores that the 
sayde allowaunce of vj4 a daye apeece for the Childrens dyet might be 
reserued in hir Mazestes coffers during the tyme of theyr attendaunce. And 
in Liew thereof they to be allowed meate and drinke within this honorable 
householde for that I am not able vppon so small allowaunce eny longer to 
beare so heauie a burden. Or otherwyse to be consydred as shall seeme best 
vnto yor honorable wysdomes. 


What success Hunnis had with his petition is not definitely 
known. There seems to be good reason for thinking he had none; 
else there had not been such great cause for rejoicing in the Chapel 
when in 1604 King James granted a general augmentation.!. More- 
over, the record of this grant in the Cheque Book declares that ‘the 
intertainement of the Chappell was not augmented of many yeares 
by any his Majesties progenitors.’ 


? 


The following increases were 
ordered: for the gentlemen, ten pounds, making their wages forty 
pounds; for the children, four pence apiece per diem, making their 
allowance ten pence; for the sergeant of the Vestry, ten pounds; 
and for the yeomen and grooms of the Vestry four pence apiece per 
diem. How the Chapel felt about these increases may be judged 
from the fact that the page in the Cheque Book which bore the precious 
grant was inscribed with the anathema: ‘‘Cursed be the partie that 
taketh this leafe out of this booke.”’ It was for them the most 
important ordinance that had been issued since the Statutes of 
Eltham. 

The edict of James so reverentially recorded was not the only 
good turn he did the Chapel, for he revived the practice of sending 
the boys to the universities when their voices broke. The provisions 
which formulate his decisions in this regard are attached to a writ of 
impressment granted Nathaniel Gyles, as Chapel master, in Sep- 
tember of 1604,? just a few months before the great augmentation. 

1 Cf. the Old Cheque Book, p. 60. 


2 Privy Signet Bills, T.R., September 2, Jas. I, No. 40. 
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am 


This interesting document, rarely even alluded to, has never been 
printed in full. I select here the part which relates to our present 


purpose: 

And of the said Nathanaell Giles Master of the Children of our said 
Chappell of our princly care for the advancement helpe and furtherance of 
such Children as shalbe taken to serve in our said Chappell as aforesaid of 
our especiall grace certain knowledg and meere motion we have willed 
ordayned Constituted graunted and declared And by these presentes for us 
our heires and successors do will ordayne graunt and declare that when and 
so often as any of the Children of our said Chappell having served in the same 
by the space of three yeres or more shall by reason of the Chaung of his or 
their voice or voices become insufficient or unmeet for the service of us our 
heires or successors in the same Chappell that then and from tyme to tyme 
at all tymes it shall and may be lawfull unto the Master of the Children of 
our said Chappell for the tyme being by and with the discretion and allow- 
ance of the Deane of our said Chappell for the tyme being and in the vacancie 
of a Deane of our said Chappell, then by and with the discretion and allow- 
ance of two or more of our privy Councell to send or convey any such Child 
or Children so becoming insufficient or unmeet for the service of us our 
heires and successors in the same Chappell to any Colledg Hall or schoole 
being of the foundacion of us or of any of our progenitors kinges or Queenes 
of this our realme of England or whereof we, or any of our progenitors are 
or have ben called and are accompted founders within any the universities 
of Oxford or Cambridg or in any other place or schoole whatsoever within 
this our Realme of England to be receaved admitted and placed in any of 
them in the rome and place of a scholer of the foundacion of any such Colleg 
hall or schoole and to give pay and allowance into the said Child or Children 
and euery one of them to be sent as aforesaid all such wages lodging diet 
instruction teaching and other allowances whatsoever as are paied given or 
allowed to other scholers in the same Colledges halls or schooles by the 
foundacions Statutes or orders of the same any law statute Act or ordinance 
of or in the said Colledges hall or schooles or any of them to the contrary 
hereof not withstanding. Prouided alwayes that there be not at any tyme 
hereafter by force of this our ordinacion graunt Constitucion and declaracion 
aboue one Child sent or brought to any Colledg hall or schoole within the 
space of three yeres so to be placed admitted and allowed as aforesaid. 
And we doe also of our speciall grace certain knowledge and meere mocion 
will and ordayne declare and command by theise presentes unto all and 
singular the Deanes Provostes. Wardens Masters and governers of all 
and singular the said Colledges hall or Schooles by what name or names 
soeuer they be called or knowne that they do receave admitt and place all 
such Child or Children as shalbe sent or brought unto them by and with the 


discretion and allowance as aforesaid. 
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From the accession of Elizabeth on we find no more of the Chapel 
lists which used to be included in the accounts of the royal household; 
I cannot recall one such list after 1558. But fortunately at that 
time the Old Cheque Book begins and supplies us with far more 
information about members of the Chapel and their doings than the 
accounts give; so that the record of the Chapel from 1560 on is 
fairly complete, and may be consulted by anyone in Dr. Rimbault’s 
edition of the Cheque Book for the Camden Society. 


5. THE BODLEIAN REGISTER OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL 

In Rawlinson MS D318, fol. 25-47, is a puzzling document which 
was not known to Rimbault, and which I have never seen referred 
to by anyone else. It is evidently a transcript, though possibly in 
part original, of certain accounts kept in the Chapel Royal. The 
greater part consists of a list of deaths and appointments, precisely 
similar to the Cheque Book, and identical with it in many cases, but 
possessing many items wanting in the Cheque Book and in other ways 
varying. The miscellaneous tables at the end, for example, which 
give interesting suggestions of the economy and expenses of the 
Chapel, are not found in the Cheque Book. The relations between 
the two records, so much alike and so dissimilar, are puzzling in 
the highest degree. I do not pretend to understand them. 

The Bodleian manuscript, which for convenience I have called 
the Register, is bound up with others of unequal sizes. The folios 
are numbered straight through the book, the Register occupying 
numbers 25 to 47. It is incomplete, has no title, and is carelessly 
inscribed, in that part of it is written on the backs of folios, upside 
down. The handwriting changes in places which are noted in my 
transcript; in general the hands seem to be early or middle seven- 
teenth century. The entries, at least as far as 1633, are copied in by 
the same hand. Toward the end occurs the date 1635, which 
seems about right for the whole document. 

Important variations from the Cheque Book are pointed out in 
the notes. All entries inclosed in brackets are not found in Rim- 
bault’s edition of the Cheque Book. 

(Fol. 25) 

1560 [m* Causter sworne Pistler the 25t of September]. 
1561 mf Pater noster was sworne gent the 24t® of march & m™ Jones Gospel- 
ler. & Thomas Rawlins yeoman of the Chapell. 
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1561 [m™ Rawlins sworne gent the 27*® of September]. 

1563 mt Thomas wyles sworne gent the eight of march. 

1563 mf merton died the 22*h of September and mt Parsons sworne sworne 
the 17 of October yeoman Pistler. 

1563 mf walker was slayne the 278 of November [& m Parsons sworne 
gent the 8*® of Januarie]. 

1563 M"* w™ mundy sworne gent the 21*» off ffebruary. 

1564 Mr Thomas Sampson sworne gent the 24% of Aprill at windsor. 

1561 Thomas Birde Clerke of the check died' & m? morkocke made clerk 
of the Check. 

1566 Mr Bower died mt of the Children and m™ w™ hunnis made mt the 
15th of November.” 


(Fol. 255) 

1566 mt Hechins died the 9t® of November & Nich. morgan sworne gent 
the 9th of December. 

1566 [James Causter sworne gent the 118 of December & John Ridley 
sworne Pistler the same daye]. 

1566 Mr Ailsworth died the 21*® of Januarie* & mt Robert Greene sworne 
gent the last of the same. 

1567 Mr John Denman died the 28 of maye. & John Addie sworne in 
his Roome the 27*® of July.* 

1567 Subdeane Angell died the 17** of August, & m™ Morris sworne Sub- 
deane the last of the same. 

1568° Subdeane Morris died the 6*® of maye and m™ Grauesend swo: in 
his Roome the 15*® eidem.® 

1568 Mt w™ Jewett? sworne gent the 18*® daye of June.’ 

1569 Subdeane Grauesend died the 8*® day of Aprill & M® Tirwitt sworne 
Subdeane the 13*® of October. 

1569 Hugh zullie priest died the 11 of October & John Ridley sworne gent 
in his roome.® 

1569 Mr Richard ffarrant sworne the 5*® of November in Mr caustons 
Roome. 


1 ‘*in Februarie."’ 

2 This is even worse than the Cheque Book, which dates his death 1563. He died 
1561. The present entry is a telescoping of two in C.B., one of the death of Bower, and 
one of the death of Richard Edwards in 1566 and the appointment of Hunnis. 

3**224,"" 

4“ June.”’ 

’ C.B. inserts before this entry: ‘‘Jo: Hottost priest of Poules was sworne the 4% 
of December in Mr. Angell’s place, Ao 11."" 

« ‘and Mr. Hottost substitute at Greenwich.”’ 

7“*Tvett of West Chester.”’ 

8 **in Mr. Norrice place."’ 

*° C.B. has it that Robert Goodale was sworn in ‘‘Sullyes’’ place on the 13th. 
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(Fol. 26) 

1569 Roger Centon died the 11*' of ffebr. & Robt Goodall? sworne gent. 
in his place the 25*® eidem. 

1569 [Nicholas Brighton sworne yeoman Pistler the 25% of ffebruarie]. 

1569 Robert Parsons drowned at Newerk vpon trent® & w™ Bird sworne 
Gent in his place the 22*® of ffebruary. 

1569 W™ Ednye bought Causters roome the first of October. 

1571 Henry Alred died the 30% of march and Richard Granwall sworre 
gent at his first oth the 8*® of April. 

1571 Robert Goodall died the 19t® of September [& Nich. Beighton sworne 
gent.] & Giles Cacott* sworne pistler the 13 of October. 

1573 Giles Cacott died the 20% of June, & Barth. Mason sworne in his 
Roome the 10*® of October. 

1575 John Ridley died the 11*® of Januarie [& Barth mason sworne gent.] 
& w™ Rodinghurst® yeoman the 28*® of ffebru. 

1577® John Addie died the 9*® of ffebru. [& w™ Rodinghurst sworne gent.] 

1578 & John savell yeoman the 28‘ of march. 


(Fol. 260) 

1579 John Russell died the 30¢8 of march [& John savill sworne gent.] 
& Richard Morrice sworne yeoman the same day.’ 

1580 [w™ Bulman sworne gent Extraordinarie the 24*® of Aprill by the 
Subdeane wth out Commandm*t, either from the Queene or Deane 
wh was wt out example.]}® 

1580 Thomas Rawlins died the 22t® of August & Ellis Stempe sworne gent 
the 9th of November. 

1580 John Savell was slaine the 25*® of August [& Richard Morrice sworne 
gent] & Crue sharpe yeoman. the 9t2 of November. 

1580 Richard ffarant died the 30*® of November [& Crue Sharp sworne 
gent the 26» of ffebruary] & Anthony Todd yeoman the same daye.?® 

1580 w™ Jones died the last of ffebruary & leonard davies sworne Gospeller 
in his roome. the 15*® of maye.'° 

1581 [M* morgan died the 9t8 of maye, & Anthony Todd sworne Gent 
the 15*® of maye. in his Roome.] 


1“*16th.” 

2** Nich. Beighton ... . from Lichfield.’"’ 

3**the 25th of Januarie."’ 5 “* Bodinghurst.”’ 
4 **Carott.”’ 6 **1578.”” 


7**Richard Morrice sworne in his place the first of Aprill followinge Ae 21, from 
Glocester."’ 

8 This interesting item is one’of many which do not appear in the Cheque Book. 

*“‘havinge allowed Decr. and Januarie before at the Greenclothe, and wages from 
the deathe of Farrant.”’ 


10 **and received paie from the 10% of Marche before.”’ 
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(Fol. 27) 

1582! Mr morecock Clerke of the Cheque died the 15*® of June [& m™ more 
was made Clerke of the Check in his Roome.|* 

1582! W™ Edney died the xiiijt®* of November of the Plague. 

1582‘ John More, Clerke of the Check died the second of October, & [Thomas 
Samson was elected Clerke of the Check in his Roome.]* 

1582 Edmond Browne was sworne gent in m™ Moore-Cocks roome the 
25th of december, & Thomas Woodesson, & Robert Tallentire sworne 
yeoman in M® Ednies & m™ moores Roomes the 25 of the same 
december.® 

15837 w™ Maperley died the last of maye, & w™ Barnes sworne gospeller 
the 11*® of October ffolowinge. 

1583 Subdeane Tirwitt died the 10% of January & Robert Greene sworne 
Subdeane in his roome,’ [& w™ Barnes gent, Anthony harryson Gospel- 

1584 ler] & Solomon Compton the 15*® of maye.® 

1584 W™ Randell sworne Pistler the 17 of maye! [in M™ Richmondes 


Roome. |"! 


(Fol. 275) 
1585 Mr Tallis died the 20t" of November & mt Heveseed" sworne pistler 
the last of the same." 
1586 Mr Rodenhurst died in January, & John Bull sworne in his place.'® 


1586 Isaack Burgis sworne in January.!” 


3 **1581." 

2In place of the bracketed item C.B. has: ‘‘and Edmund Browne sworne in his 
place the 25% of December Ao 24:,"’ 

3 13th," 

4** 1581.” 

5In place of the bracketed item: ‘‘and Robert Tallentier sworne in his place the 
25% of December Ae 24°,"’ 

¢ These particulars are contained in C.B. but arranged under different entries. 
C.B. adds: ‘‘ Note that these three persons had bothe wages and bord wages from the 
daie of the others deathes untill the daie of the swearinge by my Lord Chamberlaines 
warrant to the Greenclothe.’’ Woodson was ‘‘of Poules.’’ 

7 An entry precedes: ‘1583. Anthony Harrison sworne the of October in 
Mr. Morrice roome, who fledd beyond the seaes Ae 25°, from Winsore.”’ 

8C.B. merely says: ‘‘Robert Greene sworne Subdeane the 14% of Februarie in 
Mr. Tirwitts roome."’ 

°C.B. has: ‘1581 Salomon Compton was sworne pysteler the 15% of Maie 
Ac 24°, from Cambridge.”"’ 

10‘*the 15 of Februarie."’ 

11 In place of the item in brackets: “in Mr. Tirwitts roome, from Exon." This is 
obviously wrong; Green was subdean in Tirwitt’s place. 

12 “934° 15 “*1585."" 

13 “* Eveseed.”’ 16 ** Childe there."’ 


14 ‘* Childe there.”’ 17 ‘in Mr. Richmondes roome. 
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1587 Tymothy Greene sworne the 12% of June in M? Couchis'! Roome. 


1588 George waterhouse Admitted gentleman at his first othe in Solomon 
Comptons Roome? who was displaced. 

1588 Edward Peirce sworne the 16* of march in Ellis Stemps Roome. 

1589 Robert Allison sworne the 12t® of December in Mt Palfrymans Roome, 
[& John Stephens sworne the same daye in Ordinary by the Lord 
Chamberlains Command, ffor the neaxt place that should become 
voyde.] 

1590 [MF Wyles died in August] & John Stephen sworne in his place the 
11th of the same. 

1591 John hewlett sworne the 23* of maye in M? Blithmans Roome. 

1591 Richard Plumley sworne the [10**] of August in M' Jewetts Roome. 


(Fol. 28) 
1591 Anthony Anderson sworne the 12*® of October in M? Mundayes 
Roome. 
1591 Thomas Gould sworne the 14t® of November in M?’ Beightons Roome. 
1592 Thomas Morley sworne the 24 of July in Subdeane Greens Roome, 
& m? Anderson sworne Subdeane.* 
1592 Peter wright sworne the 23th of November in M'® Benbowes Roome. 
1592 Thomas Maddoxe sworne the 10*® of Januarie in M* hottoftst Roome. 
1593 Anthony Anderson Subdeane died of the Plague the 10*® of October, 
& Leonard Davies sworne Subdeane the 15*® of the same Moneth, 
[and w™ lawrence Pistler.]é 
1593 James Davies sworne the 29*® of Januarie in Tymothe Greens Roome. 
1595 John Amery sworne the 4*® of december in in Mt Maddoxe Roome. 
1596 Robert Paternoster died the last of July & robert Stuckey sworne in 
his place the 20*8 of August. 
(Fol. 280) 
1597 w™ hunnis died the 6% of June,* & Nathaniell Giles sworne’ in his 
Roome the 9 of the same. 
1598 John Bauldwinsworne the 20* of August in Robert Tallentires Roome.® 
1599 ffrancis wynbowrow® sworne Pistler in Anthony Todds Roome the 
26th of march. 
1 ‘“*Gooches.’”’ 2*in July.”’ 
3C.B. splits this entry into two. The second runs: ‘1592. Anthony Anderson 
sworne Subdeane the 26‘ of July in Subdeane Greenes roome.”’ 
4 “* Mr. Hottost’s place, from Heryford.”’ 
5A separate entry in C.B.: ‘‘1593. Mr. Laurence from Poules was sworne the 
17th of Octr. in Mr. Anderson's place.”’ 
6 ** Master of the Children.’”’ 
7**gent and Master of the Children.”’ 


8 ‘Robert Tallentire died the 15% of August, and Jo. Baldwin sworne in his place 
the 20th of the same, from Winsore."’ 


9 ** Widborow.”’ 
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1600 Edward Peirce yelded vp his place for the m'ship of the Children of 
Poules, & John heathman sworne in his place the 15*® of August. 

1601 George waterhouse died the 18*® of ffebru. & Arthur Cocke sworne in 
his place the eight of march. 

1601 Isaack Burgis, drowned Cominge out of the lowe Countries before 

1602 Christmas, & Stephen Boughton sworne in his place the 25 of Aprill. 

1602 George wooddesson was sworne the 7* of October in Thomas Morlays 
Roome. 

1602 w™ lawes sworne the first of Januarie in Thomas Sharps Roome. 

1602 Anthony kirkeby sworne the [9*®] of march in John heathmans Roome. 

1603 John wooddesson sworne the 2¢ of July in George Bucks Roome. 

1603 Edmund Shergold sworne the first of Januarie in w™ Barnes Roome. 


(Fol. 29) 

1603 Edmund Hooper sworne the first of March in w™ Randolls Roome. 

1604 Orlando Gibbons sworne the 21*® of March in Arthur Cocks Roome.! 

1605 Richard Coton was sworne the 12th of November in Bartholemy 
Masons Roome.? 
[About this tyme Rob. Hand yeoman of y® vestry dyed and John 
Davies sworne grome in his place, who after wardes sould his place 
to Jan Nicholas and the same John Davies was sworne yeoman of 
the vestry extraordinary.]}* 

1605 Thomas wooddesson solde his place to w™ west [who was to enter 
into Pistlers wagis the first of Aprill followinge.]* 

1606 Edmond Browne died the 27* of Aprill, & Randoll Tinker sworne in 
his place the same daye. 

16065 w™ lawrence died the 10t% of November, & David henly sworne in his 
place [probacioner for one yeare‘] the third of December. 

1606 Richard Granwall died the second of march, & Thomas Paine sworne 
in his Roome the 27*® of the same. 1607. 

1607 George Cook was sworne the 21° of Januarie, in Edmond Shergolds’ 


Roome. 


1**Arthur Cock died the 26% of Januarie, and Orlando Gibbons sworne in his 
roome the 21st of Marche followinge."’ 

2 ‘Barth. Mason, Priest, died the last of October, and Rich. Coton, Minister, from 
Winsore was sworne in his place the 12th of November.”’ 

3A note inserted in the manuscript, running across the top of the page and down the 
right margin. 

«** Who was sworne in his place the 20th of Marche.”’ 

5 An entry in C.B. precedes this: ‘‘ Randoll Tinker died of the Plague the 20th of 
Sept., and Luke Jones of Poules was sworne in his place the last of the same."’ 

¢ Bracketed in manuscript, but also not in C.B. 

? He “died the 19th of Januarie.”’ 
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1608 [John Patten eldest yeoman of the vestrie made over his place the 
first of maye vnto Christofer Clarke, whoe was then sworne Groome, 
& henry Alred eldest yeoman & Jan Nicholas youngest yeoman. 
And the same tyme John Patten was sworne yeoman againe extra- 


ordinarie.| 


(Fol. 295) 

1608 [Ralph fletcher Sergeant of the vestry made over his place vnto 
Cuthbert Joyner, who was sworne Sergeant the 26% of June, & Ralph 
ffletcher was the same daye sworne Sergeant extraordinarie.] 

1608 Thomas gould died the 28** of July, & John Clarke sworne the 24*» of 


August.! 
1609 Thomas Paine died [the 28*® of July, & John Clarke sworne the 24t® of 
August.?] 


1609 Robert Allison solde his place the 8* of ffebru vnto humfrie Bache, 
being the same daye sworne [Gospeller at the first.] 

1609 Robert Stuckey died the last of ffebru & Thomas Peirce sworne the 
24th of march. 

1610 [Christofer Clark groome of the vestry resigned his place the 22*} of 
december, & w™ lowther sworne theirin the same daye.] 

1611 W™ lawes resigned his place the 52 of maye vnto Ezechiell waad. 
who was sworne [Pistler] the same daye, [to enter into paye the first 
of July neaxt after the date Aforesayd by order of our Deane.] 


(Fol. 30) 

1611 [Henry Alred yeoman of the vestry for manie disorders, & for sus- 
picion of stealing of three Coopes out of is Ma* vestry at Greenw°h, 
was put out of his place the 7*® of June, & w™ lowther sworne that 
daye.] 

1611 [Henry Eveseed was sworne groome of the vestry the 19t® of June. 

1611 Richard Plumley died the third of October, & John ffrost sworne in 
his Roome the 5*® of November. 


xx 
1613 Robert Stone of the age of iiij xvij yeares died the second of July, and 
Mathew White Minister was elected & Admitted Gospeller at the 

first the second of November followinge.* 


1 “Childe of the Chappell.”’ 

2 This entry has evidently been botched by the scribe’s slipping into the one above it. 
The C.B. reads: ‘‘Tho. Paine died the 4% of Januarie, and George Sheffeild of Durham 
was sworne in his place the 6% of Feb. followinge.’’ 


3“*and was sworne the 27% daie of December then next ensuinge: the wages of Mr. 
Stone from his death to Mr. Whit’s admission was disposed of by the Deane of his Majestes 
Chappell.’’ 
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June John Bull Doctor, went byond the seas wt®out leave, & was admitted 

1613 into the Archdukes service,! & Peter Hopkins was sworne in his 
Roome the 27* of December followinge the wagis? in the meane time 
disposed of by the Deane. 

1614 Mathew white resigned his place vnto my lord Deane. the 25*® of 
September, & w™ Crosse his Lo: PS servant was Admitted & sworne 
in his place the 27*® of the same. 

1615 [w™ ward sworne Groome of the vestuarie extraordinarie for the 
tuning of the Organs by warrant from the Deane.] 


(Fol. 300) 

1614 Henry Eveseed died the xviij*® of November And w™ Heather was 
sworne in his place the 27%. of march ffolowinge the wages in the 

1615 meane tyme was disposed of by the Deane. 

1615° Thomas Sampson Clerke of the Check was drowned the 24t of 
Aprill, & John Myners was sworne in his place the 48 daye of June 
followinge, & John Hewlett (havinge executed the place of Clark of 
the Cheke ffor Mt Sampson about eight years was Allowed to be 
Cherk (sic) of the Check by the Consent of the Companie. 

1615 John Myners died the second of July, & Thomas Daye sworne in his 
place the 30% of September followinge, the wagis, &e [vt supra]* 

1615 John Baldwin died the 28t® of August, & Martin Otto sworne the 
30th of September.® 

1615 [John Nicholas eldest yeoman of the vestry solde his place vnto 
Richard Patten, who was sworne Groome the xxx* of September, 
& henry eveseed then sworne youngest yeoman. |® 

1616 David Henley died the xij*® of August, & John Greene being Allowed 
the wagis of the Pistler by the deane, & standing vppon probacion 
of his maners & good behaviour for one yeare, [did soe misdemeane 
himselfe & also married a second wife (the first living) was dismissed 
his Maties service the 27% of September.]’ 


(Fol. 31) 
1616 Edmond Nelham was sworne in John Greenes Roome the 5t® of 
November. 

1 ‘‘and entered into paie there about Michaelmas."’ 
2 “*from Michaelmas unto the daie of the swearing of the said Peter Hopkins.’"’ 

32 Two entries precede this in C.B.: ‘‘1615. John Miners gent was sworne gent in 
ordinarie the 28% of Marche for the next place in the Chappell, of what parte soever."’ 

“1615. John Amyon of Westchester was sworne gent extraordinarie the 13% daie 
of Aprill.”’ 

4I.e., “‘the wages disposed by the Deane for that quarter."’ 

5‘*by the procurement of our gracious Ladie Queene Ann.”’ 

* Note that a Henry Eveseed died November 18, 1614. 

7 The bracketed facts are contained in a separate entry in C.B. 


8“ 6th." 
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1617! Peter wright died the 27*® of Januarie & walter Porter sworne in his 
place the first day of febru. 

1620? Martin Otto died the second daye of July, and Roger Nightingall 
Sworne in his place the xxt® of the same. 

[About this tyme Lancelott lo: BP of winton was sworne Deane of 
the chappell in the presence of the Earle of pembroke lo: Chamberlain 
in the vestry at whitehall, by the subd of the Chappell.]* 

1620 [Henry Eveseed for many disorders comitted & Approved against 
him, was dismissed from his Ma service the third of march, & 
Thomas Pannell was sworne Groome, & Richard Patten yeoman.] 

1621 John ffrost Clerk, was sworne in Ordinarie the 26% of Aprill, for the 
next place of a base that should fall voyd in his mat“ Chappell. 

1621 Edmond Hooper died the 14%® of July, & Thomas Tomkins, was 
sworne in his place, August the 24. 

1621 Anthony Harrison died the 20** of ffebru. & John ffrost was sworne 
in his place the 14*4 of Aprill 1623, the wagis in the meane tyme was 
disposed of by the deane for prickinge of songs, & for a newe sett of 
bookes for the Chappell.‘ 


(Fol. 316) 
1623 W™ Bird’ died the 4*4 day of July, & John Croker was Admitted 
probationer in his Roome the 24t» of December.*® 
1623 John Amery died the 18t® of July, and Raphe Amner sworne the 
16*h of December, the wagis disposed of by the lord Deane. 


1 C.B. has the following entry preceding this: 

“1616. Walter Porter, by warraunt from the reverend Father in God James Lord 
Bisshopp of Winton and Deane of his Majestes Chappell, was sworne gent of his Majestes 
said chappell in ordinarie, without paye, for the next place that shall happen to be and 
shall fall voyd by the deathe of any tenor that now is in ordinarie in the said chappell, 
and tooke and receaved his oathe to that effect the 5th daie of Januarie the yeare above- 
said, and paid for his oathe five poundes and other duties.”’ 

2 C.B. has these entries preceding: 

‘1619. Roger Ni(gh)tengall was sworne the 29% day of June in ordinary for the 
next place of a base that shall fall voyd in his Majestes Chappell.”’ 

‘“*1620. Memorandum, that of late ther(e) was a question proposed that Jo. Hewlett 
was not lawfully elected to be clark of the check uppon the death of Mr. Sampson, who 
died five yeares past, wheruppon ther was a vestery called by Mr. Davies, Subdeane, on 
the 20% of June 1620, and ther(e) by a scruteny he was ellected and allowed to be a clerk 
of the check by the major part of the gent. being then 25 in number.”’ 

“1620 June 29. Thomas Peirse, servant to the Right Reverend Father in God 
Lancellott Bishop of Winton and Deane of his Majestes Ordinary, was sworne a gent of 
his Majestes Chappell in Ordinary, to enter into pay uppon the deathe of Mr. James 
Davies, if he chance to live so longe.’’ 

3 Inserted in a different hand. 

‘*‘and other disposings and allowances by his said Lordship.”’ 

5*‘a Father of Musick"’ 

6 “‘for a yeare of probacion of his good behaviour and civill carriage, or else to resigne 
and yeald up the promise graunted to him at the yeares end, and so to receave the wages 
of the pisteler in the meane tyme”’ 
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1623 Leonard Davies Subdeane died the ixt® of November And Stephen 
Boughton Mr of Artes was sworne in the place of Subdeane! *by 
Lancelott Lo: B. of Winton and dean of y® chappell*? And John 
Cooke sworne Pistler the 164 of December.’ 

1623 James Davies died the 248 of March, & Thomas Peirce Jun sworne 
in his place the 26h.‘ 

1625 Orlando Gibbons died the vt® of June,5 & Thomas warrick sworne 
in his place the first of July & to Receave the paye of Pistler. 

1625 John Croker died the 258 of August, & George wooddesson Jun 
sworne in his place the 20*2 of November.® 

1625 John Cooke died the 12*® of September, & henry lawes was sworne 
in his place the first of Januarie ffollowinge.’ 

1625 Peter Hopkins died the 25th of November, & Richard Boughton was 
sworne the 27t of June® followinge, the wagis in the meane tyme 
disposed of by the Deane. 


(Fol. 32) 

1625 [Memorandum that vpon the xixt of November by king Charles 
warrant vnder his hand signed was Thomas Meller sworne Joynt 
Sergeant of his Mat vestrie, & Robert Colman & Silvester Wilson 
yeomen of the same, & Thomas Meller to receave such wagis as doth 
belonge to the sergeant, from his Ma** first entrance vnto his Crowne; 
& Robert Colman, & Silvester Wilson to receave xij4 a peece per diem, 
& viia peece per Annum for their ffee, & they to haue prioritie of 
place aboue the Sergeant & yeomen Respectively accordinge as other 
his servantes in other places.] 

16269 [Roger Evans by warrant from the Lo: deane was sworne Bellringer 
the 20¢ daye of Aprill vppon the daeth of Sampson Rowden.] 


1 “the 14% of Decr.”’ 

:*, .. .*, an insertion by another hand. The same meaning attaches wherever 
else asterisks are used. 

3“‘with this proviso, that the whole wages to the end of the quarter should be given 
unto Mr. Subdeane Davies wiffe by our Lord Deane his order’”’ 

4 ‘in the presence of Rich. Coton, substitute, John Stephens, John Hewlett, Frauncis 
Widborow, Wm. West, Roger Nightingale, Tho. Tomkins, Luke Jones and Ralph Amner."’ 

5“*being then Whitsonday, at Canterbury, wher the Kinge was then to receave 
Queene Mary who was then to com out of Fraunce”’ 

¢“*pisteler and gospeller, by the death of Mr. John Cooke, and lastly gent uppon 
the death of Mr. Hopkins; the wages in the meane tyme was imployd in pricking of 
songes by my Lord our Deanes order.”’ 

7 “* Pistoler, and Mr. Warrick gent, and George Wooddeson, the younger, gospeller, 
as above said: the wages in the meane tyme was disposed of by our Lord Deane.”’ 

8 **the 29% of Aprill, 1626."" 

* The following entry occurs in C.B.: ‘1625 Memorandum, that Mr. John Tomkins, 
Organist of St. Paule London, was sworne extraordinarie gentleman of his Majestes 
Chappell for the next place of an organist there, or the place of Anthony Kirkby, which 
of them shall first fall voyde.”’ 
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[Memorandum that the Right Reverend father in God Doctor An- 
drewes, Bishop of winton & Deane of his Maties Chappell died the 
25th daye of September at ffower of the Clock in the Morninge.] 


(Fol. 320) 


[M4 that W™ Lord Bishop of Bathe & Wells was sworne deane of his 
Ma* Chappell, in the presence of the lo: Chamberlaine in the 
vestrie the 6% of October *by stephen Boughton subd*.] 

ffrancis wilbowrow died the 28*8 of october & John Tomkins sworne 
pistler in his place. Richard Boughton Gospeler & henry Lawes 
Gent the third of November. 

Crue Sharpe died the 21*® of december, & thomas Raiment sworne 
epistler in his place the 30¢ of Januarie, Jo: Tomkins Gospeler & 
Richard Boughton gent. 

Luke Jones died the 18 daye of July, And Richard Sandy sworne 
ePistler the 19t® of July Thomas Raiment Gospeller, & John Tomkins 
gentleman. 

W™ Heather Doctor, died [the 27*®] of July, And Thomas Laughton 
sworne ePistler in his place the [12*®] of October followinge the wagis 
in the Interim was disposed of by the deane. Richard Sandy was 
sworne gospeler & Thomas Raiment was sworne gent. 


(Fol. 33) 


1627 


1626 


1630 


1633 


John Hewlett Clarke of the Cheque died the 11 of ffebruarie, & 
John Stephens was elected by the Companie, Clerk of the Cheque in 
his Roome. Nathaniell Pownall sworne Pistler, Thomas laughton 
Gospeller & Richard Sandy gent the 12*® of the same. 

[Be it remembered that vppon the ixt® of July John Burward was 
sworne Groome of his Ma** vestery Extraordinarie for the tuninge 
& mendinge of his Mat* Organs when hee shalbe required, as dothe 
more largely Appeare by the lo: deanes warrant for yt purpose.] 
Humfrie Bache died the first of Aprill & George Nutbrowne was 
sworne epistler in his Roomee (sic) Thomas Laughton Gentleman & 
Nathainell Pownall Gospeller the sayd first of Aprill. 

Doctor Peirce surrendered his place in September & Thomas Holmes 
was sworne pistler in his Rome, [Nathainell Pownall Gent, & George 
Nutbrowne Gospeller. Tho: Holmes to enter in Paye the first of 
Januarie next ffolowinge.] 


(Fol. 330)? 


1633 


[Dr. Giles mt of the Children deceased Ja. 24. Thomas day was 


sworne mf of y® children in his place. George Nuttbrowne was 
sworne gent. Thomas Holmes gospeller and Thomas Hazard Epis- 
tler the the (sic) 25 of ffebruary.] 


1 From here on the entries are in another hand, seemingly the same which made 
previous annotations. In C.B. there is a gap in the entries from 1633 to 1638. 
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1635 [Thomas pounell eldest yeoman of y® vestry deceased in January. 
Thomas Walker was sworne eldest yeoman John pountney youngest 
yeoman, and Hugh Jenkins Groome sworne ffeb. 13.] 

1636 [Thomas Maller seriaunt of the vestry deceased about midsommer 
and Thomas Walker was sworne seriaunt in his place Decemb. 24. 
beinge xpas eve, and the dead pay of the seriauntes place was disposed 
of by y® Deane of the Chappel’. Hugh Jenkins was sworne youngest 
yeoman, Jo. pountney eldest yeoman, and Roger Judd was sworne 


groome ffebruary 18.] 
1636 [John Stevens a tenor and Clerke of the Check deceased 
Maij, m® Thomas Day was sworne Clerke of the Check. Tho. 
1637 Holmes gent. Tho. Hazard ghospeller and Epistler April 12, 1637. 
The dead pay was disposed of by y® Deane of the Chappell.] 


(Fol. 34) 
[Thomas Holmes a base deceased Martij 24 beinge the Eve of Easter 
and the Annuntiation Tho Hazard was sworne gent, Rich. Jenninges 
ghospeller and John Cobb Organist was sworne Epistler Sept. 15, 
1638, the dead pay was disposed of by the Deane of y® Chappell.]! 
1638 [Thomas Walker seriaunt of the vestry deceased in and 
John pountney eldest yeoman was sworne seriaunt Maij 3° Hugh 
Jenkins eldest yeoman and Thomas kithermister was sworne Groome 
Maij 13°. 
John Clark [a tenor deceased of the plague] in July, John Cobb was 
sworne gospeller [and Richard portman organist was sworne Epistler 
vpon Michaelmas day.] 
John Tomkins [an excellent Organist] deceased Sept. 27. [John Cobb 
was sworne gent] Rich portman Ghospeller, [and John Hardinge : 
Counter tenor was sworne Epistoler Oct. 1°.] 
[Thomas Laughton a countertenor in his fury slinging a payre of sizers 
at his wife strake her in the head whereof she dyed wtjn 3 dayes after 
vz the last of December, 1638 for we he was deprived of his place in 
y® Chappell, and Richard Wattkine was sworne a probationer in his 
1639 place March 15. 1639.] 
(Fol. 345) 
1639 [George Woodeson a Counter tenor dyed the and Mathew Peare 
was sworne probationer in his place beinge a tenor the 10 of June 1640.] 
1639 [John ffrost a tenor dyed the 7*® of March 1639. Thomas Kither- 
minster a groome of y® vestry resigned his place and William 
Williams was sworne groome in his place the (sic) | 

1 C.B. has in place of this entry: ‘1638. Thomas Holmes dyed at Salsburye at 
our Lady Day, and John Hardinge was sworne in his place.’’ 

2 From here on the entries are in varying shades of ink and different hands; probably 
they are the original, contemporary entries. The C.B. has a hiatus between 1638 and 
1660, which the Register fills as far as it goes. 
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1640 [William alias Webb a tenor was sworne a probationer in John 
ffrostes place the 17 of June anno domini 1640.] 

1640 [William Kros a Counter tenor deceased the 14 day of June 1640. 
he dyed in Wells.] 

(Hugh Jenkins deceased eldest yeoman of the vestry the 27*® of 
August William Williams was sworne yeoman and Augustine Cleve- 
land was sworne groome the of October, 1640.] 
1640 [Augustine Cleveland was sworne groome of the vestry the (stc)] 
(Fol. 35) 

1641 [Richard Boughton a base deceased y® 24t® of July 1641 he heald both 
Windsor and the chappell togeather.] 

1641 [George Woodson a tenor deceased the first day of ffebruary 1641. 
he heald both the Chappell and Westminster togeather.| 

1641 [James Try a tenor was sworne a probationer in George Woodsons 
place the day of ffebruary who heald togeather wt the Chappel 
a place in y® Church and Quire of Westminster.] 

1641 [Thomas Lowe a base of St Paules church London was sworne into 
the place of Richard Boughton y® day of ffebruary.] 

1642 [John ffrost gent of y° Chappell and Chanter of Westminster church 
held togeather wt® ye Chappell deceased the viijt® day of May beinge 
Sunday about one of y® Clock in the morninge. he was a base and of 
extraordinary sufficiency for his quality allso of honesty and good (?)! 

1642 And Woodcock a master of Arts of Kinges College in Cambridge 
a countertenor was sworne probationer in his place vpon Michaelmas 
day after.] 

1643 [James Trie a tenor deceased about September he held both west- 
minster and the chappell togeather.] 


(Fol. 35b) 
1643 [William West a tenor deceased in November.] 


(Fol. 47)? 

A direction for the Castinge vp of the perditions Euery moneth 
ffirst make one Entire Sum of all the perdicions both of dayly wayters and 
by wayters. 

Next deuide that sum amongst the dayly wayters by Equall Portions. 
Then deduct from Euerie one his perdicions and write his perquisitts before 
his name. 


1 Word illegible. 

?'The following pages are separated from the preceding by several blank leaves. 
The entries are inverted so that one must turn the manuscript upside down, and beginning 
at the back (fol. 47) read toward the parts transcribed above. This part of the Register, 
too, is without title or explanation. It is not found in the Cheque Book. 
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Lastly Cast vp the perdicions of the wayters, and the perdicions of those 

dayly wayters whose negligence haue depriued them of perquisittes And 

yf that Sum make vpp the Some of the perquisittes then y® Accoumpt is Right. 
Maye Anno domini 1635. 


(Fol. 46d) 
The President for the Monethly Dyett 
Diete Rectorum Clericorum Generosorum et Aliorum Capelle Domini Regis 
Caroli. A Primo die Mensis Januarij vsque ad vitimum diem eiusdem 
mensis viz pro xxxi® diebus inclusive, Anno Quinto Regni Caroli Regis &c. 
Anno domini 1629. 


A President when ther is A remove in any moneth 


Diete Rectorum &c till you come to inclusive, et pro vna Remocione A 
Grinwich vsque hampton Court, viz pro xv milliarum, Anno Sexto Regni 
Caroli Regis &c Anno domini 1630. 


A President for the Quarters ffee 
Vadea Rectorum Clericorum Generosorum et Aliorum Capelle domini Regis 
Caroli A Primo die Mensis Julij vsque ad vltimum diem mensis septembris 


xx 
viz pro iiij xij diebus inclusive. Anno Sexto regni Caroli regis &c. Anno 


domini 1630. 


A President when ther is Two Removes in A moneth 
Diete Rectorum Clericorum generosorum et Aliorum Capelle domini Regis 
Caroli, A primo die mensis Octobris vsque ad vltimum diem eiusdem Mensis, 
viz pro xxxj diebus inclusive, et pro vna remocione A grinwich vsque windsor, 
et retro, windsor vsque Grinwich, deinde pro Altera remocione A Grinwich 
vsque hampton Court in toto miliarium Ixv. Anno decimo Regni Caroli 
regis &c. Anno domini 1633. 


(Fol. 46) 
Children Remoovings 
xvs ffrom Grinwich to windsor 
Summa.....iiiji x8 xd 
vj§ ffrom w.ndsor to hampton court 
Summa.....xl§ v4 
ffrom windsor to Richmount 
Summa ljS viij4 
from Richmount to Grinwich 
Summa.....xl8 va 
ffrom Grinwich to hampton court 
Summa liiijS vj 
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(Fol. 46) 
Children Remoovings Myles 
ij vj vj§ from hampton court to whithall xij 
Summa..... xliiijS vj 
iijS from whitehall to Grinwich Vv 
Summa..... xviijS ij 
ijs vj4 iij§ from whitehall to richmount vj 
Summa..... xxvj§_ iiij4 
(fol. 45b) —iij$ from hampton court to Richmount iiij 
Summa..... xv§ iiij§ 
xij§ from whitehall to windsor XX 
Summa..... iiji xijS viij4 
when it doth happen that the Remoove is. 
a-11-6-7. or —12 myles or the like, the odde 
pence to the Children and yeomen, are the 
Clarke of the Checks ffee, as for example, 
llooke one the margent of the other syde. 
(Fol. 45) 

The xij Children for board wagis haue x4 apeece per diem viz x$ per diem. 

The gent of the Chappell, the Gospeller, the Epistler, the Sergeant of the 
Vestuarie, to each of them, haue at every Remoove for Beveridge a penny a 
myle. 

The yeomen and Groome of the vestuarie haue to each of them for every 
fyve myles Remoovinge iiij4—To each Child for every fyve myles iija— 
And if there be any odd myle more or lesse they haue a penny a peece for the 
same, As for example, they haue for remooving fower mile iij4, for sixe miles 
iiij4, 

The master of the children hath for their Apparell out of the kyngs 
exchequer xl!i per Annum. 


(Fol. 445) 

The Clarke of the Checke hath out of every months bord wagis from 
each Gentleman Gospeler, the Epistler and Sergeant -viij4- & for each yeoman 
& Groome out of every moneth iij4, & from the master of the Children for 
every moneth ij§ vj4. 

Out of wch paymentes the Clark of the Checke payeth to the Cofferers 
Clarks for every moneths boord wagis fyve shillings and to the Common 
servant monethly, as he Receaves yt-x$. 

The Remooves of all such gent, or others as come not to the Court in the 
moneth of remoove to give their Attendance is the Clarke of the Checkes ffee. 

All dead Payes from the death of any Gent vntill the swearing of him 
yt is to suckseed in the place, is of Ancient Costome due to the Clarke of the 
Check. provided another be chosen before the end of the moneth after- 
wards the dead pay goeth to the Kinge or as he shall please to dispose of 
web of late hath beene ymployed for Chappell bookes of Services and anthems 


and prickinge of them. 
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(Fol. 44) 


The Clarke of the Check is not to be chosen Steward of the Chappell 
feast without his owne Consent. 
The number of the gentlemen that receave vij ob per diem ffee is xxxj. 
The Gospeller and the Serjeant receave for ffee iiij4 ob per diem, and the 
epistler iij4 per diem, The xij Children—xS per diem. 
The Two yeomen and the Groome haue for boord wagis to each of ye™ 


x4 per diem. 


The yeomen haue for ffee iij4 a peece per diem, & the Groome—xl§ per 


Annum. 


The kynge doth geve in Rewarde at Newyears day to the Gent for their 
newe years Guift—xiij4l vj§ viij4 from the Treasurer of the Chamb® the ffee 
their is vj§ viij4 and for the Children—vj" xiij§ iiij4—the ffee is iij iiij4. 


(Fol. 430) 


January 
XX 
ffebruary ilij 
March Cli 
XX 
Quarters ffee iiij 


XX 
iilj 
Cli 
xx 
iiij 
XX 
iiij 
Cl 
Cli 
Xx 
Septembr iiij 
XX 
Quarters ffee iii) 


October Cli 
XX 
November iiij 
December Cli 
XX 
Quarters ffee 


Summa totalis...... m vC 
when it is leape yeare ad to y® month of february— 
xlvj$ vj2_ & to the Quarters wagis—xx° x4 ob. 
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(Fol. 43) 

A coppy of the peticion geven to y® kinge for pardon of our subsidies. 

To the Kinges most excellent Mate The humble peticion of the subdeane, 
Chaplaines Gent. and officers of your Maties Chappell Royall, and vestrie. 

Most Gracious soveraigne. 

Your Maties sayd poore servants by reason of their small allowance for 
their dayly service havinge bene tyme out of mind pardoned their payment 
of subsidies both by your gracious self, and Highnes noble progenitors doe 
humbly beseach that the same Grace and favour may be still continued 
vnto them, especially consideringe the hardnes of the tymes are growen to be 
such that if the payment of subsidies graunted this parliament by the Clergie 
and Temporalty be layd vpon them they cannot subsist to maintayne them 
selves in their due attendance. 

Wherefore they humbly beseach your sacred Mati¢ to take their poore 

estate in to your Gracious consideracion that they may be pardoned the 

payment of all the sayd subsidies as allwayes heretofore they have beene 

And they shall ever pray &c. 
subscribed thus 

At the Court at Hampton Court 12 January 1641. His Matie is Gra- 
ciously pleased to graunt the peticioners this their humble suite, and that the 
Clerk of y® signet attendinge prepare a Bill thereof accordingly fitt for his 


Maties Royall signature. 
Tho. Aylesbury 


(Fol. 425) 

The Kinges Maties Progress into Scotland 1633. in May. 

A peticion was dd to his Matie for foure hundred pownds, for a shipp to 
carry the gent, and their goods. 

Three hundred pounds were graunted, w they had by privy seale out of 
the exchequer. 

A shipp was graunted allso, and fifty three pownds add mony more 
graunted by privy seale procured by mt secretary Cooke beinge one of the 
Commissioners for the Admiralty after the commissioners appoynted for the 
orderinge of the progress had considered yt. 

The privye seale for this 53!i add mony was dd to St Sampson Dorrell 
victuler for the Navie w® he rec from the exchequer and the mony was dd 
by him to Mr Sidenham the captaine of the shipp called the Dread nought, 
where in the gent of the Chappell and officers of the vestry were w*® the 
stuff, and allso the children of the Chappell. 

The 30011 was distributed and disposed of. 

The charges of procuringe of the privy seale and the fees of the exchequer 
came vnto—161i, 


(Fol. 42) 
There went into Scotland of the gent of the Chappell 19. they had 12! 
a peece w} came vz in toto to—2284, 
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There went of the children of y® chappell eight they had amongst them 
dd to their m' a great part vz—121), 

The seriaunt of the vestry had a great part vz—12}), 

One yeoman and the groome of the vestry then goinge had vj'i a peece 
in toto—12}i, 

The 2 servants of the Chappell & vestry had 408 a peece vz—4ii, 

The remainder of the 300! was left remayninge in the Deane of the 
Chappells hands w¢4 was distributed amongst such gent of the Chappell as he 
thought best deserved in that iourney. of web the subdeane had v'i and divers 
of the gent 208 a peece and I think the seriaunt of the vestry had 205. 

The Lo Chamberlaine then gave his warrant to the M® of the Kinges 
Barge for barges and lighters to carry the (fol. 416) gent and the rest w*® 
their stuff, copes, surplesses etc. from whitehall to the shipp w°® lay then at 
Tillbury hope (?) neare Graves End. 

Haroutp N. HILLEBRAND 

UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 





SOME VERSIONS OF TIMON OF ATHENS ON THE STAGE 


No Shakespearean play has a stage history more eccentric than 
that of Timon of Athens. At least fifteen different English versions 
of the play have been produced; German dramatists, from Schiller 
to Bulthaupt, have been interested in variations upon the Timon 
theme; and the influence of the play may be found in dramatic 
literatures so varied as those of France, America, and Japan. Yet 
real interest in Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, as an acting play, 
did not begin until the last quarter of the seventeenth century, long 
after its appearance in the First Folio as a Shakespearean tragedy. 
It was entered on November 8, 1623, upon the Stationer’s Register 
as one of the plays ‘not formerly entered to other men.” No 
positive evidence exists of its having been acted either before or 
after this date until Thomas Shadwell’s version of the play in 1678. 
We are, however, inclined to accept Dr. Nicholson’s “tolerably 
decisive proof,’’! based upon the arrangement of the stage directions, 
that the play was acted before 1623. That during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century Timon was well known as the hero of a 
legend and a play is certain. The Shakespeare Allusion Book says, 
somewhat indefinitely, that “Sir William Davenant’s company, 
acted .... after 1671, . . . . Timon of Athens.’ Robert Gould 
refers to Timon in The Playhouse, A Satyr, 1685.3 J. Drake speaking 
in 1699 of King Lear, Macbeth, and Timon of Athens says: “Twould 
be impertinent to trouble the Reader with a minute examination 
of Plays so generally known and approved.’ 

Timon of Athens, or The Man-Hater, by Thomas Shadwell, was 
acted at Dorset Garden in December, 1678. In the “Epistle Dedi- 
catory,”’ in which occurs Shadwell’s famous declaration that Timon 
of Athens was now “made into a play,” the author deigns to pay 

1 Transactions of the New Shakespeare Society (1874), p. 252, n. 2. 

2 John Munro, The Shakespeare Allusion Book, I1, 322. This version was an altera- 
tion by Davenant and Shadwell. 

3 Ibid., I, 296. 


4 Ibid., II, 425-26. 
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tribute to Shakespeare: “I am now to present your Grace [the 
Duke of Buckingham] with this History of Timon, which you were 
pleased to tell me you liked, and it is the more worthy of you, since 
it has the inimitable hand of Shakespeare in it, which never made 
more masterly strokes than in this.”’ 

This was the first version of the tragedy. J. Drake refers to it 
in 1699 as one of ‘our best Engitish Tragedies as our Hamlet, Mac- 
beth . . . . Timon of Athens,” and Charles Gildon, writing a year 
earlier, says: “‘This play, as publish’d first by our Author, was not 
divided into Acts, but has been reviv’d with alterations, by Mr. 
Shadwell, and for a few years past, as often acted at the Theatre 
Royal, as any Tragedy I know.’ Perhaps Shadwell’s most striking 
change was in giving Timon two mistresses. Genest’s synopses 
of the play show how wide were his deviations. Act I “begins with 
a soliloquy by a new character called Demetrius” and ‘concludes 


with a scene between Timon and Evandra, in which he professes a 
regard for her on account of former favours, but says he is so much 
in love with Melissa that he cannot live happily without her.’’ 


In the second act we see Melissa with her maid Chloe, and in the 
act following ‘Melissa having heard of Timon’s distresses, orders 
her servants not to admit him.’ But Timon finds that in his 
reverses “Evandra consoles him.’® In the fourth act Melissa, 
who has, meanwhile, sworn her love to Alcibiades, hears that Timon 
has discovered gold. She searches him out, but he drives her away, 
asserting his love for Evandra. The fifth act is totally changed. 
After a scene between Timon and Evandra near the cave, Alcibiades 
enters to find that Timon is dead and that Evandra has stabbed 
herself. Melissa then strives to restore herself in the graces of 
Alcibiades, but is repulsed. The Senators, with halters about their 
necks, are harangued by Alcibiades. The play ends as all lament 
the deaths of Timon and Evandra. In this version Thomas Betterton 


played Timon. 


1 The Shakespeare Allusion Book, II, 425-26. 
2 Ibid., II, 421. 
3 Some Account of the English Stage, I, 248-49. 
‘ Ibid., I, 249. 
Ibid. 
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The epilogue of The Jew of Venice' by George Granville, Lord 
Lansdowne, implies that the play was unsuccessful, but Downes 
in Roscius Anglicanus praises it: “Timon of Athens, alter’d by 
Mr. Shadwell; ’twas very well acted, and the music in’t well per- 
formed; it wonderfully pleased the Court and City; being an 
excellent moral.’’? And, in fact, the stage history of this version 
leaves no doubt as to its success. As Genest says, it was ‘‘ continued 
on the acting list for many years.’ The first revival occurred 
at the Haymarket Theater on June 27, 1707.4 Mills played Timon, 
Verbruggen Apemantus, and Booth Alcibiades. The parts of 
Evandra and Melissa were played, respectively, by Mrs. Porter 
and Mrs. Bradshaw. On December 8, 1720,° the play was put on 
at Drury Lane with Booth as Timon and Mills as Apemantus, and 
on May 1, 1733, it was acted at Covent Garden with Milward as 
Timon and Quin as Apemantus. Walker played Alcibiades. Drury 
Lane offered the play again on March 20, 1740,’ for the benefit of 
Milward, who again played Timon. Finally, it was seen five years 
later at Covent Garden, on April 20, 1745, with Hale presumably 
in the title réle.® 

The next version of Timon of Athens proved to be a composite 
of both Shadwell and Shakespeare, arranged by James Love (James 
Dance) and published in 1768. It was acted at Richmond, and, 
according to Biographia Dramatica, “well received.” Aikin 
played Timon and Love himself Apemantus. Alcibiades was 
acted by Cautherly. In the first act one of Shadwell’s songs was 
sung. Shadwell’s Melissa was omitted but was frequently men- 
tioned. In the second act the dunning scene was omitted, and 
the act ended with the first two scenes of Shakespeare’s third act. 
In the fourth act Evandra spoke lines usually pronounced by Flavius 


1 The lines run: ‘‘ How was the Scene forlorn, and how despis'd, 
When Timon without Musick moraliz’d.’’ 

2 Roscius Anglicanus, or, An Historical Review of the Stage (1789), p. 47. 

3 Some Account of the English Stage, I, 251. 

4 Ibid., TI, 373. 6 Ibid., III, 394. 8 Ibid., IV, 164. 

5 Ibid., III, 46. 7 Ibid., III, 609. 

® On February 6, 1711, a version of Timon of Athens was acted at the Charity School, 
Clerkenwell, under the direction of John Honeycott, the headmaster. For this offense 
Honeycott was publicly rebuked by the Society for the Promoting of Christian Knowl- 
edge. See Notes and Queries (7th Series), LII, 46. 

0 TV, 339. 
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in the last act (V, i, 119-22; 129-133; 216). This act began with 
a soliloquy by Timon based on an earlier scene between him and 
Apemantus (IV, iii, 197-397). 

Richard Cumberland, leader of the school of Sentimental Drama, 
offered on December 4, 1771, at Drury Lane Theater, a typically 
eighteenth-century version of Timon of Athens. This adaptation 
has been fully discussed elsewhere.! It is suggestive to recall the 
comment of Horace Walpole that Cumberland had “caught the 
manners and diction of the original so exactly” that it was “full 
as bad a play as it was before he corrected it.”? The extraordinary 
changes in Cumberland’s version include: the complete mutilation 
of the banquet scene; the omission of Apemantus’ part; and the 
creation of a daughter with whom Alcibiades falls in love. In the 
second act Lucius makes love to Evanthe, the daughter of Timon, 
but is interrupted by Lucullus. This act is appreciably shortened. 
In the fourth act no courtezans nor banditti appear—concessions 
to the polite taste of the age! In the last act still more radical 
changes occur: Evanthe intercedes for the citizens; the treasure 
found in the woods by Timon proves to have been deposited there 


by Lucullus; Alcibiades’ soldiers pillage Lucius’ house, ete. Indeed, 
as Doran points out, Timon has “more of Cumberland and less of 


Shakespeare than the public could welcome.’ 

Still another adaptation of Timon of Athens was produced at 
Covent Garden Theater on May 13, 1786, by Thomas Hull. Holman 
played Timon, Wroughton Apemantus, and Farren Alcibiades. 
Hull acted the part of Flavius and Quick that of Lucullus. ‘Quick 
and Wewitza (Lucius) played well,” says Genest, ‘and did not 
make their parts too comic.’’* The European Magazine for May, 
1786, approves the interpretation of Evandra, but adds: ‘“‘We 
vannot say the same of Mr. Hull’s alteration, which ought to be 
consigned to oblivion. ’”’ 

With the close of the age of alterations Timon of Athens began 
to come into its own. Through the aid of elaborate scenic devices 


1 See S. T. Williams, Richard Cumberland (1917), pp. 88-91. 
2 Ibid., p. 88. 
3 History of the Stage, II, 68. 


4 Some Account of the English Stage, VI, 402. 
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the original play achieved some success upon the stage. The first 
of these revivals of Shakespeare’s play took place at Drury Lane on 
October 28, 1816. Genest quotes the advertisement of Lamb, the 
adapter: “‘The Hon. George Lamb, in the advertisement prefixed 
to the play acted on this evening says—‘the present attempt has 
been to restore Shakespeare on the stage, with no other omissions 
than such as the refinement of manners has rendered necessary—the 
short interpolation in the last scene has been chiefly compiled from 
Cumberland’s alteration.’ Lamb alludes chiefly to the characters 
of the courtezans—but much is omitted in the dialogue, and generally 
with propriety.”' The main changes of Lamb were textual; the 
play as a whole adhered to the original. 

But the fame and distinction of this version of Timon of Athens 
was due, above all else, to the fact that Edmund Kean played the 
part of Timon. In a long review of the play the European Magazine 
for November, 1816, points out how exactly Kean was suited to the 
roéle. Likewise the New Monthly Magazine for December, 1816, 
praises this memorable performance: 

October 28th the Tragedy of Timon of Athens was performed after a 
long absence from the stage. Whoever has read this piece will coincide in 
the opinion attributed to the late Mr. Sheridan, that it is calculated for the 
closet only, and cannot produce a great effect in representation. Mr. Kean 
of course personated the principal character, upon which the whole interest 
of the play depends. It is certainly one of those parts in which his pecu- 
liarity of manner, his rapid transition of countenance, and the harshness of 
his voice, are employed to great advantage; but such is the nature of the 
piece, that till the conclusion of the third act he had very little opportunity 
of distinguishing himself. Here his energy, however, compensated, in a 
great measure, for the flatness of the preceding scenes. When he called on 
his persecutors to “cut out his heart in sums’”’ to “tell out his blood” in the 
liquidation of their demands, his eyes flashed fire, his frame seemed con- 
vulsed with passion, and his utterance choked with the violence of his rage. 
His parting exclamation, “Here, tear me, take me, and the gods fall on you!” 
was accompanied with the hurried action and horrible tone of fury and 
despair. In the succeeding scene the determination of Timon to invite his 
flatterers to a banquet, as deceitful as their promises, was finely rendered. 
The momentary pause before the idea was matured, the rapidity with which 
he directed his steward to write his friends once more, and the exultation 


1 Jbid., VIII, 584. For an account of Lamb’s version on the German stage see 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XX XVIII, 224. 
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with which, in the anticipation of their disappointment, he exclaimed, 
“‘T’ll once more feast the rascals,” produced an electrical effect upon the 
audience. We did not think him equally happy in the delivery of the grace 
in the mock-banquet scene, but the imprecations which follow were given 
with terrifying force. In the three last scenes with Alcibiades, Apemantus 
and the Senators, which, though differing in words are nearly similar in 
effect, Kean acquitted himself admirably. Bengough’s personation of 
Apemantus was far above mediocrity. Wallack as Alcibiades, and Holland 
as Flavius, were very successful. The tragedy has been got up in splendid 
style; the banquet scene in particular is superb, and the incidental music 
by Cooke, deserved the warm commendation which it received. These 
advantages, combined with Kean’s extraordinary powers, procured for 
the piece a most favourable reception and frequent repetition. 


No better proof exists that Timon possesses a certain unique 
power upon the stage than these testimonies concerning Kean’s 
greatness in the réle. B. W. Procter, in his Life of Edmund Kean, 
says that “ Kean, as was to be expected, gave all the dialogue in the 
latter part of the play with prodigious effect: his retorts upon 
Apemantus, and his curses upon ungrateful Athens... . were 


made as fierce as voice and expression could render them.’! Oulton, 
also, in his History of the Theater, praises this production.2 But 
the two most vivid records of Kean as Timon are found in F. W. 
Hawkins’ Life of Edmund Kean.* The second description is from 
the pen of Leigh Hunt: 

The sustained force of his Shylock, and the caustic vigour of his Richard 
might have been accepted as a reliable presage of the excellence with which 
he embodied the Timon of Shakespeare. His acting throughout was deep 
in feeling, intense, varied, and powerful. The earlier dialogues passed 
off with a degree of languor from which the finest acting could not redeem 
them; but as the play advanced, admiration of Kean’s talent excited a 
deep solicitude; and the energy with which he gave the execrations of 
Timon, the intense thought which he infused into every word of his parting 
address to Athens, his altercation with the rugged and philosophical Ape- 
mantus, and his encouragement of the thieves in their warfare upon mankind, 
were unexceptionably admirable. His burst of impatience, ‘‘Give me 
breath,’’ and the manner in which he reprobated the guests at the empty 
feast, were electrical; and nothing could have been more beautiful, or in 
closer conformity with the spirit of the part, than the grim and savage fury 
which possessed him throughout his different encounters with those who 
disturbed his solitude in the woods. Mr. Harry Stoe Van Dyk writes in an 

1P. 179. 21, 345. 2 I, 396-99. 
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unpublished letter that Kean breathed the very soul of melancholy and 
tenderness in those impressive words: 

“But myself, who had the world as my confectionary; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes and hearts of men 

At duty, more than I could frame employment; 

That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have, with one winter’s brush, 

Fell from their boughs and left me open, bare 

For every storm that blows” (IV, iii, 259-66). 

“The finest scene in the whole performance,” writes Leigh Hunt, “was 
the one with Alcibiades. We never remember the force of contrast to have 
been more truly pathetic. Timon, digging in the woods with his spade, 
hears the approach of military music; he starts, waits its approach silently, 
and at last in comes the gallant Alcibiades with a train of splendid soldiery. 
Never was scene more effectively managed. First you heard a sprightly 
quick march playing in the distance. Kean started, listened, and leaned ina 
fixed and angry manner on his spade, with frowning eyes and lips full of 
the truest feeling, compressed but not too much so; he seemed as if resolved 
not to be deceived, even by the charm of a thing inanimate;—the audience 
were silent; the march threw forth its gallant notes nearer and nearer, the 
Athenian standards appear, then the soldiers come treading on the scene 
with that air of confident progress which is produced by the accompaniment 
of music; and at last, while the squalid misanthrope still maintains his 


posture and keeps his back to the strangers, in steps the young and victorious 
Alcibiades, in the flush of victorious expectation. It is the encounter of 
hope and despair.” 


Such comment concerning an almost forgotten stage history is 
especially valuable since the play has been generally neglected by 
the ordinary theatrical criticism of the day. Francis Gentleman, 
in The Dramatic Censor,! does not devote space to Timon, and, 
most unluckily, Hazlitt’s famous body of Shakespearean criticism 
contributes nothing to the stage history of the tragedy. In 1840 
Macready examined the play, with a view to producing it, but 
contented himself with writing in his Diary that it was “only an 
incident with comments on it.’ In 1851 Samuel Phelps brought it 
forward, magnificently staged: ‘“‘On the 15th September [Phelps] 
produced with great splendour Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, 
and again made a tremendous effect on play-goers generally in the 
character of Timon. Old habitués and the critics who remembered 

1 Francis Gentleman, The Dramatic Censor (1770). 


2 The Diaries of William Charles Macready, II (1833-51), 65. 
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Edmund Kean in this character all said Phelps surpassed him.’’! 
Phelps had a strong supporting company: George Bennett’s Ape- 
mantus was a worthy companion portrait; Marston this time 
played Alcibiades (on its next production Apemantus) and the 
whole strength of the fine working company was engaged in the 
piece. Timon was played some forty nights between the first 


production and Christmas.” 

A few newspaper criticisms of the performance are quoted in the 
Life of Samuel Phelps* Details of this production especially noted 
were the “Greek interiors,” the “classical landscapes,” and the 
final scene at the tomb of Timon. Of the oratory, in particular, 
“the curse at the end of the third act .... brought down the 
curtain with a tumult of applause.” Mr. Marston’s Apemantus 
was of the greatest service to the effectiveness of the scene: ‘“‘ With 
a countenance deformed by malignity, and abject deportment, a 
sharp spiteful glance, and a hard-hitting delivery of the pointed 
language, this personage was a most admirable type of the worst 
species of the cynic breed.””* 

Phelps revived his production at Sadler’s Wells on October 11, 
1856, with new “rich garments and costly materials,” and “the 
scenery being new painted.”® Marston played Apemantus, Rae 
Flavius, and Rayner Alcibiades. A review of the piece appeared 
in the Morning Advertiser: The “scenery,” says the critic, is “not 
only archaeologically correct, but picturesquely beautiful; and the 
diorama that shows the attack on Athens by Alcibiades, and the 
march of his army, is a masterpiece of effect and contrivance. 

The applause burst out in spontaneous volleys. ’” 

Reference has been found (The Athenaeum, May 28, 1904) to a 
performance of Timon of Athens, under the direction of Charles 
Calvert, the actor-manager, at Manchester, about 1864. But 
apparently no official record of such a performance has survived. 

1 W. M. Phelps and J. Forbes-Robertson, Life of Samuel Phelps, p. 121. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., pp. 222-24. 

4 Ibid., p. 222. ‘*‘As Apemantus in ‘Timon of Athens’ Henry Marston gave the 
biting retorts of the misanthropic philosopher with unforced point and excellent effect’’ 
(John Westland Marston, Our Recent Actors, II, 53-54). 

5 W. M. Phelps and J. Forbes-Robertson, Life of Samuel Phelps, p. 152. 


6 Ibid., p. 152. Professor Morley in The Diary of a London Playgoer, p. 154, says 
that ‘‘ Timon of Athens is wholly a poem to the Sadler’s Wells audience.”’ 
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The next acting of the play which has left us a definite history is 
that sponsored by F. R. Benson, the actor-manager, at the Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon, in 1892. Shakespearean 
revivals began on Monday, April 18, and concluded with three 
performances of Timon of Athens, one on Friday, April 22, and two 
on the poet’s birthday. The Academy of April 16, 1892, has the 
following notice: 

The annual series of memorial performances at Stratford-on-Avon, 
which have again this year, for the fifth time, been undertaken by Mr. F. R. 
Benson, will consist of eight representations of Shakespeare’s plays, includ- 
ing a revival of “Timon of Athens” a tragedy that has not been seen on 
the boards since Phelps produced it at Sadler’s Wells about twenty-five 


years ago. 
The version was compressed into three acts, and Benson himself 
played the part of Timon. The following account of an eye witness 


is of interest: 

Mr. Mollison gave a good Apemantus, and Mr. Swete a respectable, but 
heavy, and rather too melting Flavius. But there is really only one “part” 
in “Timon of Athens” and that was played by Mr. Benson and played well. 
The change from the graceful and gracious lord to the bitter and broken 
misanthrope was skilfully worked out. The five acts were thrown into 
three, to hasten the action, and the scenery was pretty if not always true to 
reality. The music was necessarily incongruous. But though giving much 
credit to Mr. Benson for his representation, we became more than ever 
convinced that this one man play, without lovers and love scenes, without 
plot or counterplot, would never be a popular one for the public and mer- 
cenary stage. We are glad to have seen it, for we think we learn something 
more of Shakespeare’s mind and art in every representation of his works; 
but it leaves us sad. Lord Timon’s ‘‘feast”’ made a picturesque and classic 
picture, and the “masque of ladies’? was only too congruous with modern 
taste. The mock feast was less studied; and the long and dragging scene 
in the woods where visitor after visitor arrive and depart, became rather 
monotonous. The termination was varied at each representation. On 
Friday Timon was found dead by his friends and the speechifying was at 
his side. On Saturday, the reading of his gravestone was among his friends 
in another scene; and the death scene was only a momentary tableau, a 
finer effect, a solitary ending to the solitary man.! 

1 Poet Lore, IV, 374-75. In a recent letter to the present writer (June 8, 1919) 
Mr. Benson says of this production: ‘‘The points we laid stress on were: Banquets, 
dancing girls, flutes, wine, colour, and form. Then comes the contrast of the sour misery, 
the embittered wisdom, the impotent rage against the false gods and the end of the 
man who yearned for truth and wisdom and love I love the play and the part. 
I take it that it is somewhat of a preliminary study for Lear, approached from a different 
angle.”’ 
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Timon was acted again in London on May 18, 1904, at the Court 
Theater. The London Times of May 19 notes that the play achieved 
a run of some ten nights: “Last night Mr. J. H. Leigh added Timon 
of Athens to his choice little record of Shakespearean revivals. This 
rather quaint play, which has not been seen in London since 
Phelps produced it at Sadler’s Wells half a century ago, is acted 
with zeal and intelligence by every member of the Court company. 
There is of course no ‘female interest’ in the play, and even the 
ladies Timandra and Phrynia, ‘mistresses to Alcibiades,’ have been 
on this occasion virtually reduced to dumb-show; but there is a 
lovely ballet, and a Cupid who might have strayed out of Offenbach’s 
Belle Heléne. Altogether it is what Jim Pinkerton would call an 
‘olio of attractions.’” The Athenaeum of May 28, 1904, states 
that this adaptation was based upon Benson’s version of 1892. 

The Timon story had currency also in Germany. Beginning 
in 1778! adaptations of Shakespeare’s tragedy began to appear. 
Many of these were so free as to retain few traces of the original, 
but one or two adhere scrupulously to Shakespeare. Many of these 
versions have survived, and all of them are interesting examples 
of the remarkable stage history of the play. 

Study of such important dramatic histories as Cohn’s Shake- 
speare in Germany or Creizenach’s Englische Comédianten fails to 
show that the English players acted Timon in Germany. Never- 
theless, the revival of interest in Timon as a dramatic theme occurred 
before the English Shadwell’s renaissance of the play, for in 1671, 
at Thorn, was brought out Timon, oder der Missbrauch des Reich- 
tums.2_ This play, however, is rather a version of Lucian’s Dialogue 
than of Shakespeare’s play. Apparently the earliest known version 
of Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens adapted for the German stage 
appeared about a century later, offered by the K. K. Censur-Actuarius, 
F. J. Fischer. Genée notes: ‘1778. Timon von Athen, ein Schau- 
spiel in dreyen Aufziigen. (Schauspiel von Shakespeare. Fiirs 
Prager Theater adaptirt von F. J. Fischer.) Prag 1778.’* Fischer 


curtailed the play, blending the second and third acts into one and 


1 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XXXI, 86. 
2 Ibid., XX XI, 86, note. 
’Ibid., XXXI, 86. 
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eliminating other passages until only three acts remained. So far as 
known this version was never acted. 

The interest shown in reviving Shakespeare by such men as 
Schroeder of Hamburg and Dalberg of Mannheim! made it inevitable 
that Timon of Athens should receive attention as an acting play. 
Thus we find that Schiller himself is concerned about its production. 
In connection with his study of the stage he writes: ‘‘ Unsere Schau- 
biihne hat noch eine grosse Eroberung ausstehen, von deren Wich- 
tigkeit erst der Erfolg sprechen wird. Shakespeare’s ‘Timon von 
Athen’ ist, soweit ich mich besinnen kann, noch auf keiner deutschen 
Biihne erschienen; und so gewiss ich den Menschen vor allem 
Andern zuerst in Shakespeare aufsuche, so gewiss weiss ich im 
ganzen Shakespeare kein Stiick, wo er wahrhafter vor mir stinde, 
wo er lauter und beredter zu meinem Herzen spriche, wo ich mehr 
Lebenswahrheit lernte als im ‘Timon von Athen.’ Es ist wahres 
Verdienst um die Kunst, dieser Goldader nachzugraben.’’? More 
than this, Schiller, in a letter to Dalberg of August 24, 1784, expressed 
the intention, never fulfilled, of himself adapting Timon.’ 

Dalberg, the famous stage manager, had the honor of first 
producing Shakespeare’s play in Germany, or at least a version of 
it on the stage. Timon of Athens, adapted by Dalberg, was acted at 
Mannheim on March 22, 1789. This adaptation was far from being 
conservative: Timon is the lover of Timandra and the murderer 
of Sempronius—changes hardly acceptable, I believe, to those 
interested today in the problem of Timon of Athens. Nevertheless, 
these changes accomplish one result, namely the motivation of 
Alcibiades’ speech before the Senate! The play was a lawless 
version of Shakespeare, was badly produced, and was acted only 
twice. But this failure pointed the way to other and better pro- 
ductions of Timon.* 

In all probability the next version of Timon of Athens acted on 
the German stage was that of Albert Lindner, which appeared at 


1 Ibid., XXV, 25-36. 
2 Ibid., XXXI, 85. 
8 Ibid., XXV, 25, and XXI, 86. 
4The part of Timon was played by Béck; the réles of Flavius, Apemantus, and 
Alcibiades were acted respectively by Beil, If_and, and Beck. See Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XXXI, 89. 
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Berlin on April 29, 1871.1. The manuscript reads: “Timon von 
Athen. Trauerspiel in 5 Akten von Wilkins und Shakespeare. 
Fir die neuere Biihne iibersetzt und in 4 Akten bearbeitet von Dr. 
Albert Lindner.’ The original was daringly altered by this adapter. 
New characters are introduced, notably the Senators, Antiphon, 
Periander, Thrasyllus, and Agathon, and Timon’s servants Cleon, 
Lichas, and Nessus. The courtezans are dispensed with; instead 
the reader is entertained with the loves of Alcibiades and Aspasia. 
There are many changes in phraseology and incident: the fool is 
no more; songs are introduced; and the banquet scene is expanded. 
Interest in Timon of Athens had evidently been aroused, but it is 
only necessary to compare its record with that of other Shake- 
spearean plays in Germany to discover its failure to secure a definite 
hold upon the stage. Between 1876 and 1892 the Merchant of Venice 
was performed approximately one thousand times; during this 
period Timon of Athens was, apparently, not acted a single night.’ 
The next appearance of the tragedy was on November 12, 1892, 
at the Hof-und-National Theater in Munich,‘ when it was adapted 
for the stage by Heinrich Bulthaupt. This play is the freest of all 
the free versions of Timon. The dramatis personae are almost 
unrecognizable. The play begins with a scene between the house- 
keeper, Lesbia, and Timon’s daughter, Klytia, and includes episodes 
between Klytia and her husband Glaukon, Alcibiades and an Athen- 
ian named Klinias, Alcibiades and the daughter of Timon. Timon 
is thus provided by Bulthaupt with both a daughter and a son-in-law. 


1 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XX XI, 89. A free adaptation of 
Timon of Athens, in a collection of Shakespeare’s tragedies, made by Meyer, may have 
been acted about 1825, but it is unlikely that such was the case. Another stage arrange- 
ment of the play was made by Feodor Wehl, the editor of Die Deutsche Schaubihne, 
in 1862. This alteration followed the original with consistency except for the deletion 
of the Senate scene. In its place is substituted, at the beginning of the fourth act, 
another scene designed to motivate more effectively the relations between Timon and 
It is possible that this version was never acted, but the following notice 


Alcibiades. 
nach der Schlegel 


seems to indicate its appearance on the stage: ‘1863 Leipzig ... . 
Tieck’schen Uebers. bearb. von F. Wehl.’"’ See Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Gesellschaft, X XV, 25, note, and XX XI, 103. Timon was apparently played by Hanisch. 
It is probable that a version written by August Fresenius was neither acted nor printed. 
See ibid., XX XI, 82 ff. 

2 Ibid., XXXI, 89. For a complete account of the theory of Wilkins’ share in the 
composition of Timon of Athens see the article by Delius, Jahrbuch der deutschen Shake- 
speare Gesellschaft, II, 335-61. 

3 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft; 
XII-XXVIII. 

‘ Ibid., XXXI, 106. 


Shakespeare 


see Statistischer Ueberblick, in 
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Ventidius is replaced by a character called Menander. More 
significant changes are the greater emphasis placed upon the Alci- 
biades theme, the compression of Shakespeare’s second and third 
acts into one, and the development of the banquet scene. After 
Timon’s ruin Glaukon remains alone with Timon. The latter 
laments that the bridegroom must take Klytia dowerless. But 
this Glaukon does not intend to do; he renounces the marriage. 
In the ensuing quarrel Klytia enters, and weeps at the feet of her 
disloyal lover. Glaukon persists in his refusal, is struck down by a 
golden candlestick in the hand of Timon, and dies in the arms of 
Klytia! It is difficult to conceive of a more ironical travesty upon 
the ancient and venerable story of Lucian and Shakespeare. 
Nevertheless, the public preferred Timon, the murderer, to 
Timon, the misanthrope. Bulthaupt’s play enjoyed a success 
unknown to earlier versions. The critics were dubious, but Fre- 
senius says that he himself heard the audience call repeatedly for 
the author. Its popularity as an acting play in the nineties is 
attested by the following somewhat incomplete list of performances 
throughout Germany: 1894, twenty performances on six different 
stages (Berlin, four; Bremen, four; Cassel, three; Diisseldorf, 
three; Oldenburg, three; Schwerin, three); 1895, six performances 
on three different stages (Braunschweig, two; Breslau, two; Stutt- 
gart, two); 1896, seven performances on four different stages 
(Braunschweig, one; Liibeck, three; Prag, two; Stuttgart, one.)? 
It is easy to suggest the similarity of attitude of English and 
German dramatists toward Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens. It 
offered, obviously, material for the scissors and the amending pen. 
The English interest in the experimentation focused in the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, the German in the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. And in both countries, when revision 
was most absurd, occurred the inevitable reaction to the noble 
original. In England there appeared Kean’s and Phelps’s nineteenth- 
century productions, and in Germany the production at Munich, 


1 Jbid., XX XI, 116. See also ibid.,X XIX, 110-47. 

2 Ibid., XXXI, 433-38. The freedom of Bulthaupt’s version is evidenced in the 
following notice of the performance of the play: ‘‘Timon von Athen, mit freier Benutzung 
der Shakespeare zugeschriebenen Dichtung von Heinrich Bulthaupt’’ (ibid., XLIX, 
122-36, and XLV, 138). Two performances of Timon of Athens, presumably of this 
version, occurred at Ziirich in 1899 (ibid., XXXVI, 347). 
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September 19, 1910, in the new Shakespeare theater. In Germany, 
after Bulthaupt’s presentation of Timon as a domestic thug, it 
became clear that the many variations of the Timon story led 
nowhere. Fresenius says: “Das Original iiberragt sie alle bei 
weitem. Es diirfte sich deshalb schon der Miihe verlohnen, der 
urspriinglichen Dichtung, nur mit allernotwendigsten Kiirzungen 
und Anderungen, noch ein weiteres Mal auf die Biihne zu verhelfen. 
Man wage den Versuch.”! And Frenzel, thinking of Lindner’s 
version, says: ‘‘Wozu iiberhaupt diese Bearbeitungen? Mit einem 
Strich durch die Reden Timons wider Timandra und Phrynia kann 
man ohne den geringsten Anstoss das Stiick iiberall darstellen.’’? 
The revival at Munich followed the original as much as possible 
in a version of three acts given without interruptions. The basis 
of the text was Paul Heyse’s translation.* As in Phelps’s revivals, 
the stage settings were elaborate and were founded upon a careful 
study of the text. The last act of the tragedy, for example, was 
pronounced against a background of Greek landscape, with glimpses 
in the distance of the city crowned by the Acropolis. 

England, the country of Shakespeare’s birth, and Germany, 
the country which professes to have discovered him, naturally 
witnessed more performances of Timon of Athens than other lands. 
But, comparatively obscure as the play is, it has influenced other 
dramatic literatures. For many years Shakespeare’s footing upon 
the French stage was insecure. Evidently the more accepted plays 
had first place; nevertheless, versions of Timon, or plays distinctly 
affected by the Timon story were acted. Brécourt’s Timon, per- 
formed first August 13, 1684, was based upon Lucian, and probably 
owed nothing to Shakespeare.* F. W. Hawkins, in his Annals of 
the French Stage speaks of the piece as an “‘undramatic dramatization 
of Lucian’s dialogue,”’ but says that it “was represented seventeen 
times.’> In all probability Brécourt’s other play upon this subject, 
Les Flatteurs trompés ou Vennemi des faux amis, is connected in no 

1 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XX XI, 82-135, and XLIX, 127. 

2 Ibid., XLIX, 127. 

* Ibid., XXXI, 122. 


‘ Dictionnaire Dramatique, III, 276. See also Anecdotes Dramatiques, II, 226-27, 
and Dictionnaire des Thédtres de Paris, V (1756), 465. 


* Tbid., II, 155. 
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way with the English dramatist. Both plays, however, attest 
French recognition of Timon as a dramatic subject, as does another 
version of the story which appeared some years later: ‘Timon le 
Misanthrope, comédie en trois actes, en prose, avec des divertisse- 
ments, par Delisle, aux Italiens, 1722.”" The original theme was 
much embellished by Delisle. 

Certainly by the last half of the eighteenth century Shakespeare’s 
Timon of Athens must have become familiar to French students of 
the drama, for between 1746 and 1749 Pierre de la Place translated 
the play,? while Pierre Letourneur’s rendering was made between 
1776 and 1782.* “Petitot thought,” says Jusserand in Shakespeare 
in France, ‘‘(but wrongly) that he had discovered an imitation of 
Timon in Le Dissapateur by Destouches.’”* The first French play 
strongly influenced by Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens seems to have 
been that written by Louis-Sebastian Mercier, another translator 
of Shakespeare, during the Revolution, in 1794: “Timon d’Athenes, 
en cing actes et en prose, imitation de Shakespeare, Paris ‘an iii.’’’ 
In this version Timon usurps a unique function. He becomes a 
mouthpiece for the political unrest of the age. The Preface includes 
a diatribe against Robespierre, and all of Timon’s misanthropy has 
a political twist. The author’s purpose is made clear in the Preface: 
“Timon d’Athenes était surnommé le haisseur des hommes. Ah! 
si quelqu’un avait le droit affreux de les hair, ce serait peut-étre 
celui qui aurait vectii en France depuis dix-huit mois, au milieu de 
tant de scénes de démence at de fureurs. L’histoire en est si effroy- 
able que si l’on ne se hate d’en rassembler les témoignages, on la 


prendra dans deux ans pour un roman calomnieux de la nature 
humaine. Des hommes de sang et de ténébres au nom de la Repub- 
lique une et indivisible ont metamorphosé la sainte colére d’un grand 
peuple en véritable canabalisme, ont corrumpu tout 4 la fois, la 
politique, les lois, la langue et la morale.’ In the banquet scene 


1 Dictionnaire des Thédtres de Paris, V, 465-66. 

2 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XX XVIII, 111-17. 

3 Ibid. 

‘ Pp. 238-39, note. 

5 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XXXVIII, 111. See also J. J. 
Jusserand, Shakespeare in France, p. 439, note. 

6 Preface, p. ii. See also Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XX XVIII, 


113. 
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and in the last interview with the Senators before his cave Timon’s 
anathemas against Athens are really directed against France. In 
the latter scene he cries out: 

Oui, je suis malade de dégout, du dégout de ce monde d’ou vous avez 
banni le régne de la justice, des moeurs et des lois . . . . Vos lois poli- 
tiques, vos lois civiles, toutes ne sont elles pas cruelles? .... Eh! que 
ne feront point le crime insolent et l’audace effrenée, lorsqu’ils seront 
assurés del’impunité? Dieux! dans ces épouvantables jours, donnez du 
moins une marque de votre puissance; l’homme n’est plus fait 4 votre 
image.! 

This is not Timon speaking, but rather Mercier fresh from the 
scenes of the Revolution. 

In form Mercier’s play is very like Shakespeare’s. It is short- 
ened, but the leading characters are retained, though some names 
are changed, notably Lucides for Lucius, Semphronidé for Sem- 
pronius, and Lucullimé for Lucullus. The painter is called Pic- 
tomane, and the poet Spondeas. The play was very probably acted, 
though I have found no positive record of performance. 

One is inclined to suspect that Moliére’s famous misanthrope 
was influenced by Shakespeare’s play, especially when one finds 
such a device as Coquelin has pointed out as occurring in both, 
namely the repast of hot water, an incident which also occurs in 
L’ Auvergnat of Labille. Certainly the influence, though not clearly 
traced, has persisted, for a dramatic historian’s account of La Cigué, 
acted at the Odéon on May 20, 1844, describes this piece as a spirited 
comedy ‘qui rapelle pour le fond, le Timon d’Athenes de Shake- 
speare, et pour la forme, la maniére grecque d’Andre Chenier.’” 

It is almost unthinkable, so widely has Shakespeare been trans- 
lated, read, and acted, that Timon of Athens, in some form, has not 
been performed in practically all European countries. There have 
been, for example, adaptations of the play in the United States 
and in Japan. Timon of Athens, arranged for the stage by N. H. 
Bannister, was first acted in New York at the little boxlike Franklin 
Theater on April 8, 1839.8 An American revival of the play of con- 


1 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XX XVIII, 113. 

2? Paul Porel et Georges Monval, L’Odéon, II (1882), 232. 

3T. A. Browne, A History of the New York Stage, I, 260. Richard Mansfield con- 
sidered seriously bringing forward a production of Timon of Athens ‘‘In the search for 
new characters the Shakespearean gallery was continually under scrutiny. Timon of 
Athens, Falstaff, and King John were often on the verge of production.’’ Cf. Paul 
Wilstach, Richard Mansfield, p. 417. 
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siderable importance was that of Mr. Frederick Warde, when on 
tour in 1910.1. The version was free, the most notable change being 
that of the final episode. The play ends with a procession of soldiers 
and citizenry following Timon’s body as it is borne along in lamenta- 
tion. The piece was elaborately staged, and there was introduced 
a pantomime, called The Senses, together with a Greek dance. This 
version of Timon of Athens was acted more than a dozen times in 
various American cities of the South and West, and it achieved 
appreciable success. 

The Japanese play founded upon Shakespeare’s Timon was 
acted about 1914. The adaptation was made by Koshu Kojima 
for the Shintomiza Theater of Tokio. Romeo and Juliet, known in 
Japan as the Riddle of the Heart Threads Soived, and The Merchant of 
Venice, entitled Law-Suit with Human Flesh as a Pledge, had been 
popular plays. Similarly Timon of Athens, called The Sound of the 
Bell, was successful. The tragedy has many additions and changes, 
but various incidents such as the scene in the garden of the Viscount 
Hozumi, the Japanese Timon, with his flattering friends, show 
clearly the influence of Shakespeare.’ 

Sranuey T. WILLIAMS 

Yate UNIVERSITY 

1 Accounts of Mr. Warde’s performances of Timon of Athens are accessible in records 
of the stage and prompt-books, now in the possession of Mr. Warde. Mr. Warde informed 
the present writer that he once acted the part of Flaminius in an English production of 
Timon at Manchester. He says that Richard Mansfield told him that Timon of Athens 


was ‘‘ worthless for stage presentation.”’ 
2 The Nation, CIII, 90 (July 27, 1916). 
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A Register of Middle English Didactic and Religious Verse. By 
CARLETON Brown, Professor of English in the University of 
Minnesota. Part II: Index of First Lines and Index of Sub- 
jects and Titles. Oxford. Printed for the Bibliographical 
Society at the University Press, 1920. Quarto. Pp. xx+458. 


Much earlier than might have been expected in these troublous years 
Professor Brown has given us the second and final volume of his Register of 
Middle English Verse. Of the usefulness of these volumes to the investiga- 
tor of the literature, the religious thought, or the social ideals of England in 
the Middle Ages it is impossible to speak too highly. No worker who has 
ever examined them will willingly be without a copy. Professor Brown has 
by his indefatigable industry and his almost inhuman accuracy and range of 
knowledge added days to our lives. Additions and corrections will of course 
be made to his work from time to time, but the additions will be few and the 
corrections fewer, and the fine paper and ample margins of the volumes 
will enable their fortunate owners to record all the additions and corrections 
that are likely ever to be made. 

In the Afterword of the present volume Professor Brown devotes a few 
pages to a discussion of the comparative popularity of Middle English reli- 
gious and secular poems, as indicated by the number of manuscripts of each. 
He points out that the judgments of our own day are not trustworthy criteria 
of the popularity or importance of a literary production in its own day and 
that the most trustworthy evidence upon these points is the circulation it 
enjoyed, as indicated by the number of extant or known copies of it. 

This is a fact of no little importance, and Professor Brown has done 
well to emphasize it as he has. It has been argued, for example, that after 
writing his translation 

of the Wrecched Engendryng of Mankinde 

As men may in Pope Innocent yfynde, 
Chaucer destroyed it because of its unattractive subject-matter. Whatever 
may have been the fate of Chaucer’s translation, it cannot safely be argued 
that the subject would not have appealed to him or to his contemporaries. 
Many manuscripts of the original treatise have come down to us; it was 
translated into French by Eustache Deschamps; was frequently reprinted 
by the early printers; and two translations of it into English were published 
in 1576—one by George Gascoigne, the other (republished in 1580 and 
1586) by H. Kerton. 
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Discussion of Chaucer’s attitude toward his “‘Tale of Melibeus’’ ought 
also to take into consideration the vogue of Albertano’s treatise in the 
Middle Ages. The truth is that the success of a book—like that of a jest— 
lies, not in its absolute quality, but in its adaptation to its audience, and 
that the judgments of literary critics are valueless in determining the 
probable appeal of a piece of writing to persons of another age or of other 
interests than their own. 

Another point upon which information would doubtless be welcomed 
by students of medieval English culture is the class of society for which the 
extant manuscripts of religious and secular literature were produced. Some 
of us, agreeing with Professor Brown that the dominating principle during 
the medieval period was art for instruction’s sake, hold the view that until 
after the beginning of the fourteenth century the ruling classes of England 
found their literary entertainment mainly in the French language; that until 
then neither the secular nor the religious writing in English was intended 
for the upper classes; and consequently that a history of culture and taste 
in England must take account of the French (and Latin) literature known 
to have been read by medieval Englishmen as well as of the literature in 
English. No one is perhaps so well equipped at the present time as Profes- 
sor Brown to tell us what indications the quality and form of the manu- 
scripts give as to the classes of society for which both religious and secular 
literature were produced. He has voluminous notes in regard to the manu- 


scripts, and his impressions of many of them must be fresh and clear. His 
views would have a value not possessed by those of an editor pronouncing 


on a single manuscript without a knowledge of the whole field. 
J. M. M. 





